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Midsummer is a favorite time for Bible study. In 


addition to all that is done in the many assemblies 
throughout the country, it is true that more Sunday- 
schools are in session in July and August than in 
January and February; hence it is a cause for re- 
joicing that the Gospel of John, in its richness of 
spiritual truths, is the theme of study at this season of 
the year, instead of the winter season, when so many 
country Sunday-schools have a vacation. There are 
more to enjoy this study, and fewer to lose it, than if 
it were differently assigned. 


It is one thing to have knowledge; it is another 
thing to be able to impart it. Many a man knows 
more than he can cause others to know; and he who 
has gained all the knowledge available on a given 
subject, may have yet to acquire the power of mak- 
ing it known to others. . It was blunderingly said in 
praise of a man who had died, “ He was a very in- 
telligible man ;” but that is more than can be said 
for every intelligent man. To be intelligent is the 
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first qualification of a teacher; to be intelligible is 
the second qualification, without which the first is of 
small practical value. 


There is a vast amount of reveling in sin through 
the imagination, which stops there. It stops not for 
want of depravity, nor for want of opportunity, but 
because there is so much exposure, inconvenience, 
disadvantage, and personal self-injury in outward 
commission. The open sinner may seem more daring 
and reckless, but perhaps he who sins only in-thought 
is the more reprehensible in God’s sight. So far he 
handles his sinful desire with studious skill and pur- 
pose. He more fully realizes the nature of his sin, 
because he willingly indulges himself in it so far as it 
ean be indulged in secret, and without that personal 
disadvantage which he knows would attend the open 
commission. Can he check himself right there ? 
The more is it his duty to check himself before the 
indulgence begins. 


We depend a good deal, in our life-rulings, upon 
the names by which we call things. If we do not 
class a temptation among our temptations, we are very 
apt to be entangled in’ its folds before we know it. 
Indeed, it is a part of the Tempter’s art to prevent 
our seeing the temptation in temptations. We are 
often restrained from wrong doing by the fact that 
we feel ourselves being tempted. We shun deceit, 
lying, theft, and a score of well-recognized sins, be- 
cause we realize in them the power of the Tempter. 
But these temptations that more nearly affect our 
outward conduct among our fellows are in no wise so 
subtile and so dangerous as those which are more 
essentially personal and spiritual. The temptations 
to doubt, distrust, and reject God steal over us 
before we are aware that we are in the Tempter’s 
hands. We are tempted to think of God’s mercy 
as unfairness or injustice, of his love as wrath, and 
to set ourselves up as judges of what God has or 
has not a right to do. Every occasion of suffering, 
loss, sorrow, ought to be regarded as the peculiar 
opportunity of the Tempter. But such temptations 
are correspondingly to be regarded as divine oppor- 
tunities given to us to witness for Christ. 


Every fulfilment is a promise. A child, a youth, 
an adult who is entering a new field of activity, is 
“ promising ” according as he already fulfils the de- 
mand of the ideal physical, mental, and moral con- 
dition of his present stage of existence. The idea of 
the future enters most largely into our conception of 
one whose age and condition seem to warrant the pos- 
sibility of the longest life. Hence it is true, as Words- 
worth says, 

“A child more than all other gifts 

That earth can offer to declining man, 

Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts.” 


But may we not think disproportionately of the 
promise side of our little ones? What large fulfil- 
ments are already made by a child of four or eight ! 
Naturally and rightly we-build very largely on what 
our child may yet become ; he is a portion of our 
plans ; the very thought of him modifies and regu- 
lates them as the adult hardly can. When death 
claims the child, not only the child’s life, but the 





hopes, anticipations, projects, and regulations of the 


whole household seem shattered, or at least modified, 

if not reversed, All this makes keen the blade of 
grief over a departed child. But, on the other hand, 
it is for the mourning parent to turn also and see the 
fulfilments, not less than the promises, of the young 
life. While the children are yet here, see to it that 
each day is a fulfilment of the short life behind them, 
as well as a promise of the unknown yef&rs, yes, even 
the eternity, that is before them. 





THE GRACE OF HUMILITY. 


There is no aspect of the Christian life that the 
pagan world found more perplexing than its demand 
for humility, The stoic philosophy, which had given 
tone to the best moral life of the Roman world, stood 
at the other pole from Christianity in this respect, 
It held before men the ideal of an erect, self-approving, 
self-satisfied virtue, which made no demand on others 
for sympathy, and acknowledged none from them. 

The Greek word which the apostles employ for 
“humble” always had been used in a bad sense, as 
meaning a kind of creeping, contemptible meanness, 
such as we associate with Uriah Heep. The word for 
“humility ” they seem to have made from the other 
and when it appears in the later pagan writers it 
always is used in this contemptuous sense. Thé 
Latin words employed to render the Greek are those 
which have passed over into English. They are 
derived from humus, meaning “the ground.” Why 
any man should want to get down to the ground, the 
pagans could not imagine. There wes nothing in 
their conception of God to humble them in the dust 
before him. There was nothing in their conception 
of duty to man which could require them to come 
down to the ground to render him a se ; 

Nor has our modern paganism got.dny farther in 
appreciation of Christian humility. Mr. Dickens's 
picture of Uriah Heep is more than the portrait of 
an offensive type. It is meant as a criticism upon an 
ethical demand, which did not commend itself to the 
novelist’s sense. Never was a kindly character more 
devoid of the grace of humility than Dickens was, 
He was always ready to do a kindness to any one 
who did not offend his self-iove, provided the service 
could be rendered in terms consistent with his sense 
of his own dignity. But he could not stoop to serve, 
and thus he lost much of the best that life has to offer. 

The Christian ideal demands humility, not as an 
end in itself, but as a form of service. Our Lord 
bids us get down to the ground because he has work 
to be done there that cannot be done without stoop- 
ing. Our Lord exemplified the grace in his bearing 
toward his apostles on the ever-memorable eve of his 
arrest and condemnation. When they came together 
in the upper room, his thoughts were full of them 
and of their needs, not of his approaching passion 
and death. “Having loved his own, he loved them 
unto the end.” His love was in the mood that seeks 
to show itself in some’ act of service, and he saw the 
opportunity for it. There was no host present to 
wash their feet, so he takes the service on himself, 
pouring out the water, girding himself with the towel, 
and stooping before each of them in the attitude of a 
servant. It wasasymbol of the grand humility with 
which the Son of God stooped to cleanse us from a 





deeper stain. He sees in it a symbol of that humility 
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have washed your feet, you are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 


your lord and master, 
also ought to wash one another's feet.” 

That is the meaning of Christian humility, —stoop- 
ing to serve. If our Lord had-lain down and made | 


Sie dpenties walk,dver him, that would not havebeen | 


the rightsymboi of Christian humility. There would | 
have been no use, no service, in that. That would 
have been humiliation, not humility. To stoop that 
we may be of use is humility. To be the servant of 
all is the highest ambition the kingdom knows. 

And there is vast use in this stooping. Take the 
very matter to which our Lord points us. The duty 
of washing each other’s feet is of perpetual obligation. 
Where a brother's feet have caught defilement in the 
world’s ways, how are we to deal with him? One 
way is to lift ourselves into more erect position and 
contrast our immaculate selves with his stains. That 
is the Pharisee’s way. . But Christ’s way is to wash 
the needy one’s feet,—to stocp in true humility and 
sympathy to help him to cleanse his walk and con- 
yersation from the defilement that clings to him. And 
this never cah be done without stooping: it is feet- 
washing. As the Apostle reproduces our Lord’s say- 
ing in other words: “ Brethren, if a man be overtaken 
in any trespass, ye which are spiritual restore such a 
ohe in a spirit of meekness.” If it be not in that 
spirit, the service will not be accepted, and justly so, 
for the want of that spirit is a greater fault. 

There is yet another bond between service and 
humility. It is that the life of service kedbs us in 
touch with the world’s needs, shows us their vastness, 
and reveals to us the feebleness and insufficiency of 
our largest achievement in meeting them. The last 
word we have to say of our service is that “we are 
unprofitable servants,”—workers who amount to noth- 
ing in proportion to the work to be done. Even when 
our efforts seem to bear some noteworthy fruit, it is 
like the exploit of the child who launched the ship. 
Tt had stuck upon the greased tramway on its way 
from the stays to the waters, when he rushed forward 
to “push a pound,” as he afterwards expressed it. 
And the great forces of inertia which held it back, 
and of gravitation which impelled it onward, seemed 

to be so balanced that the push of a child’s hand 
turned the scales, and the ship glided onward to the 
water. That seems the kind of service we are pert- 
initted to do at the best. We“ push a pound,” and 
the divine energy does all the rest. 

The good we get of humility is expressed in our 
Lord’s beatitude : “ Blessed are the meek; for they 
shall igherit the earth.” They get the good of life 
as other people do not. It has a freshness, a bright- 
ness, a tenderness, for those who live the life of humble 
service, which others miss. It is part of that Chris- 
tian attitude towards life and the world, which has 
deepened men’s serise of the wonder, the glory, the 
value of existence. The Poet Laureate paraphrases 
this saying when he represents Sir Percivale as going 
on the search for the Holy Grail, and wherever he goes 
he sees beautiful and gracious things in the distance. 
But when he comes near and touches them, they fall 
at once to dust, and at last he finds himself 

“ Left alone, 
And wearying in a land of sand and thorns.” 

The old hermit to whom he tells this awful experi- 
ence gives him the key to its meaning : 

“*O son, thou hast not true humility, 
The highest virtue, mother of them all ; 
For when the Lord of gl! things made himself 
Naked of glory for his mortal change, 
“ Take thou my robe,” she said, “ forall is thine,” ... 
Thou hast not lost thyself to save thyself.’” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Norz. —This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers geferally, and for which the space 
ean conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 


, | work, in reply to their seeking a proof of Christ speaking by 
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to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 

| either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
| every letteror postal ‘card fy an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be Jacking, the dgcument is at dnce 

destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in'the selection 


be responded to, in this department or by private letter: 
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In the abundance of suggestions for primary-class 
teaching, perhaps the subject of child-prayer is one of 
the most important, while one of the least prominent. 
Feeling this need, a New York correspondent writes : 
Will you kindly inform me whether you know of any for- 
mula of prayer adapted to the understanding of children, and 
comprehensive enough for use in the opening session of a Sun- 
day -school ? 
Several years ago, Faith Latimer furnished for these 
columns quite an elaborate article on this subject, en- 
titled “A Child’s Prayer for Every Day.” It advocated 
the use of a verse of prayer for every morning. This 
plan has ever since been continued in other Sunday- 
schools as well as the one from which she reported. A 
new verse, tastefully printed, is given to every scholar 
and teacher on the first Sunday of the year. All promise 
to repeat it as a waking thought, and it is also recited 
in unison on Sunday morning, immediately after the 
teacher’s greeting to the class and the scholars’ respon- 
sive “Good-morning.” This prayer does not take the 
place of the extempore prayer led by the teacher after 
the reading or recitaion of brief Scripture selections and 
an opening hymn. In all such prayers the language 
should be simple, plain, earnest, embodying in a natural 
way the wants and feelings of a child, adapted to the 
circumstances of the time, uttered in short sentences, and 
repeated after the teacher, clause by clause. The morn- 
ing-verse prayers have been printed for several years by 
Ward and Drummond, of New York. The one now in 
use in that series is on a child’s calendar; the verse 
is this 
“Father in heaven, with praises to thee, 

Thine own obedient child I would bé; 

Lead me thy will to do all the day long, 

Answer my prayer, and accept my glad song.” 
At the request of the Editor, Faith Latimer has written 
a fresh article on this subject, which appears on another 
page in this issue. 


Contributors’ comments on editorial expressions of 
opinion in these columns are sometimes more helpful 
to the reader than editorial comments on contributors’ 
expressions of opinion. Here, for example, is a hearty ex- 
pression of approval from a Wisconsin Christian worker, 
after reading the Editor’s notes on the unwisdom of in- 
direct methods of raising money for the cause of Christ, 
closing with the words, “The best way to get money for 
the Lord's cause is to get it both honestly and directly :” 

I have this moment finished reading the last paragraph in 
Notes on Open Letters, in June 20 of your paper, and I felt so 
elated and satisfied to know that so many people would read 
that, and sbe influenced by it, that I simply could not help 
writing to you, and saying God bless you for it; for the modern 
way of raising money for the church is simply making Jesus 
Christ a beggar of the world. And he who taught us to give 
“hoping for nothing again,” must have known the best way to 
give. The only—and the all-sufficient—argument for any true 
Christian to give, is found in 2 Corinthians 8:9: “ For ye know 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, 
yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty 
might be rich.” 

And here, again, is an appreciative comment, from a 
Canadian correspondent, on the much-discussed question 
of self-examination : 

Scripture quite. bears out your remarks as to the way of self- 
knowledge in Notes on Open Letters for July 4, 1891, Occupation 
with self is often a form of pride, and for a Christian it is aserious 
hindrance to progress (if not worse) for self to come between him 
and Christ. If I am brought to know myself, it should be to 
abhor myself, like Job. This will be accomplished by a nearer 
view of what God is, as revealed to us in Jesus, and marking 
the contrast between him and me, We shall be like him, thank 
God, This hope, bright in the soul, leads a man to purify him- 
self, never to think well of himself. Regarding the oft-quoted 
passage; “Examine [or “try ”] yourselves whether ye. be sin 
the faith,” it is the Apostle’s appeal to them as the fruit of his 


him (see 2 Cor. 13 : 3). 

A Kansas subscriber gives the following anecdote, in 
illustration of the folly of making self-forgetfulness an 
aim of mental effort, instead of an incident to it: 


Anent your comment in Notes on Open Letters for the 4th 
instant, I am reminded of when I was a young man of about 
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or purchase of books, or othér helps to study, cannot, a8 a rule, 
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the church in little Tower Street, in the city of Lon- 
don, not far from the old tower. Seal 4a oon oan. 
bet. One bet that the other could not keep himself from think- 
ing of a red herring for an hour; the other man” bet that he’ 
could. The very éffort that he made to dypid the thought, 
caused him to lose the bet. So the only way out is to overcome 
the evil by substituting the good, and let the evil mortify.” 
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‘THE SOUL'S LONGING. 
BY PRESIDENT J. B. RANKIN, D.D., LL.D. 


Ob! to me grant it be given, 
As I toil along life’s road, 
Clearer views to have of heaven, 
Closer walk to have with God; 
More of likeness to my Saviour, 
Purer thought, speech, and behavior, 
Faithful, trusting, growing evef, 
Till I’m lost in God forever. 


More of patience, more of meekness, 
When I’m called to suffer wrong, 

More of sympathy with weakness 
As against the great and strong; 

In my daily walk more careful, 

In temptation’s hour more prayerfal, 
Faithful, trusting, growing ever, 
Till I’m lost in God forever. 


Less of error, less of blindness, 
Less of wandering from love’s way; 

Loyal to the law of kindness, 
Helping those who go astray. 

To the sorrowing true and tender, 

Of the weak a quick defender; 
Faithful, trustful, growing ever, 
Till I’m lost in God forever: 


Oh! to me grant it be given, 
Ere I reach life’s sunset hour, 
That, of all my sins forgiven, 
I be clothed with God’s own power; 
Just and gentle and forgiving, 
On the heavenly manna living; 
Faithful, trustful, growing ever, 
Till I’m lost in God forever. 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 








DIVINE APPELATIVES AND EPITHETS 
‘IN PRAYER. 


BY PRESIDENT E. G. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


In addressing the Divine Being in prayer, we neces- 
sarily use appellatives and epithets. An indefinite - 
variety of these is found in the Holy Scriptures; from 
among them every one is at liberty to select such as to 
him seem the fittest. On what principle shall his choice 
be made? The question is not an idle one; nor should 
the minister who is to conduct public worship be indif- 
ferent about an answer to it. Extemporaneous prayer 
by far too often gives evidence that the question has not 
been asked, or at least has not been intelligently con- 
sidered and answered. It makes very little difference 
under what titles the solitary saint in his closet addresses _. 
God in prayer. He will, most likely, instinctively select 
the fittest possible. They will spring of themselves out 
of the yearnings of his own heart. Alone with God, the 
burden of his beart will pour itself out unrestrainedly 
and naturally, and, because naturally, appropriately. 
But in public prayer the minister speaks for many others. 
He cannot forget that he is the representative of diversi- 
fied experiences and wants. Representing interests so 
diverse, he bethinks himself to address the Divine Being 
under comprehensive appellatives. To insure fitness in 
the choice/of these, there must first be reflection on what 
is to constitute the substance of the prayer. 

The appellatives and epithets should, of course, express 
divine attributes, and be accompanied by terms that 
recognize the divine acts and gifts through which the 
attributes have become known to us; but, to be perti- 
nent, each title and epithet should introduce the special 
part of the prayer that immediately follows it. The title 
always suggests a special conception of the Divine Being. 
To have this introduce an incongruous thought, a thought 
alien to that which it prefaces, is at least to bring momen- 
tary confusion of mind, if not conflict of emations. There 
is no pertinency in addressing God as almighty in sup- 
plicating his mercy in the forgiveness of sins; nor as 
omniscient in praying for the coming of his kingdom ; 
nor as Lord of hosts in asking for inward enlightenment; 
nor as eternal and infinitely just in entreating for 
guidance by the Holy Spirit. But ir right connections, 
nothing can be more appropfiate than each of these 
forms of address; if misplaced, confusion of thought and 
conflict of emotions are inevitable. Long-continued 








twenty years of age. I had the same difficulty, and went to my 


habit may make us unconscious of the confusion and. 












a “Mixing of 
in any mental process is bad, and especially so in prayer. 
Bat, like any other bad habit, its badness is never so 
clearly apparent as when seen in the light of its opposite. 
Persons accustomed to random epithets, and to rambling 
and extemporaneous prayers, are unaware of the un- 
seemliness of such worship till taught by examples of 
something better; it is keenly felt by those habituated 
to. better forms, Even the Book of Common Prayer, 
which those long accustomed to the use of it regard with 
a reverence second only to that felt for the Bible, and 
which contains some of the best prayers ever written, is 
not free from the blemish of incongruity of epithet and 
petition. Not a few of its prayers address God as 
almighty, or as almighty and everlasting, and consist of 
thanks for mercies and entreaties for blessings to which 
the attributes of omnipotence and eternity bear not the 
slightest relation. 

Careful discrimination in the use of appellatives and 
epithets wouid relieve extemporaneous prayers of one of 
their commonest defects,—the defect of formally telling 
God who and what he is, what he has done or can do, 
and what are our thoughts concerning him and our feel- 
ings towards him. All these find fittest expression in 

_ epithets and titles of address, There may be unwonted 
blessings calling for devout thanksgiving, or an over- 
whelming calamity prompting to prayer for divine help 
in bearing it and in profiting by its lessons; but to re- 
hearse particulars in either case, or to dwell on our emo- 
tions in view of them, as if God needed information, is, 
to all thoughtful and healthy minds, an offensive imper- 
tinence. Carefully chosen titles of address, accompanied 
by brief words in recognition of God as sovereign Dis- 
poser and Source of all good, are the fittest prefaces we 
can make to any part of our prayer, be it confession, 
thanksgiving, or petition. The distinction betweer a 
psalm and a prayer is never to be forgotten. What is 
suited to the first, may be wholly inappropriate in the 
second, Extemporaneous praying quite too frequently 
confounds psalmody with prayer. What the psalm 
directly and formally affirms, prayer simply but distinctly 
recognizes, To tell the omniscient One, in formal phrase, 
in our prayers, what he knows infinitely better than our- 
selves, and as reasons for his granting our requests, is, when 
we think of it,an unpardonable presumption. The prac- 
tice of giving such information has been justly satirized, 
It was not without reason that the writer of a satirical 
poem in one of the newspapers in the city of New York, 
years ago, hit off the practice by introducing a well- 
known divine in that city, in the words, 

“Sam Osgood pours into the Almighty’s ear 
The Sunday morning news,” 

We have heard public extemporaneous prayers which 
were quite as much bulletins of information for God and 
the audience as they were petitions for those things of 
which we were consciously and painfully in need. 

Some light may be thrown on the question of perti- 


nency in the selection of titles and- epithets in our |. 


addresses to Deity, by recurring to biblical history and 
the chronological order in which the divine attributes that 
authorize the titles and epithets came to be successively 
apprehended. Thus, at a very early period in Jewish 
history, through Abraham God became known as the 
Aimighty. By that title the Jews knew him traditionally 
in Egypt, and experientially in the deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage. Through Moses came the additional 
attribute of eternity and the appellative “everlasting.” 
Through wars with hostile peoples and victories at the 
hands of God, he came to be known as “the Lord of 
hosts.” In due time the prophets contributed the title 
“the Holy One of Israel.” Finally, through Christ, 
came the one dearest to all Christian hearts,—‘“ your 
heavenly Father.” Now, out of these conceptions, and 
numberless others furnished in the pages of the B:ble, 
there is ample opportunity for the selection of titles and 
terms of address suited to every conceivable form of 
prayer or praise. A brief study of the forms of prayer 
now most prevalent would suffice to show how easily 
their modes of address to Deity could be amended, and, 
it may not be amiss to add, would show how largely 
they might be improved in both compass of thought and 
elevation of sentiment. 
Various reasons suggest themsel ves why fitness of divine 
appellatives in prayer should receive the attention of 
those who are appointed to conduct the devotional exer- 
cises of worshiping assemblies, and why it should not 
be forgotten by Sunday-school teachers. It would tend 
to clearness of thought, that first essential to vividness of 
. eonviction and to purity and depth of emotion. It would 
help to guard against the familiarity of language and 
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tone #0 common in the prayers « of emotional people, and 
so discordant with the reverence of more thoughtful 
nelode Terms of endearment, fitting enough in the 
intercourse of equals, seem strangely inappropriate on 
the lips of the penitent imploring forgiveness and succor 
from the infinite God. Possibly our Sunday-school 
literature sometimes begets and fosters an unwarrant- 
able familiarity of speech and tone in addresses to God. 

Some of its stories, and of its so-called hymns, and the 
tunes to which these are sung, awake almost any other 
spirit than that of devout and reverent worship. The 
purpose of the stories and of the hymns is undoubtedly 
most excellent. They would win children to the service 
of their loving Lord. They dwell on his condescénsion, 
and persuade to his service in terms of endearment in- 
viting endearments in return. The sterner aspects of 
the divine majesty are veiled; vengeance is only dimly 
shadowed in the distant background; the awful voice of 
justice is overborne by the silvery notes of mercy. Pen- 
alty falls from view beneath a cloud of invitations and 
promises. Childish minds, preoccupied with one-sided 
views of God, pass over to adult age accustomed only to 
thoughts of him as too kindly to punish and too loving 
not to make all men sharers in his love. They think of 
him and pray to him only under appellatives and epithets 
declarative of mercy and love. The inevitable outcome 
in life and character of such partial conceptions of God 
it requires no prophet to foretell. Already it is apparent 
enough to every one who has eyes to see or ears to hear. 
The need is urgent that both ministers and Sunday-school 
teachers shall, alike in teaching and in praying, remem- 
ber the manifold attributes of God, and especially that 
in his government of men he is righteous as well as 
merciful, 

Philadelphia, 





“ASK WHAT THOU WILT.” 
BY J. H. SAMMIS. 


“ Ask what thou wilt.” What shall I ask? 
From labor and the cross release, 
Exemption from the common task, 
A life of careless ease ? 


“ Ask what thou wilt.” Or shall I ask 
For gold, a million yellow suns 

With favoring beams, that I may bask 
With Fortune’s pampered sons ? 


“ Ask what thon wilt.” And shall I ask 
For many days? That thou shouldst arm 

My strength with breastplate, shield, and casque, 
Invincible to harm ? 


“ Ask what thou wilt.” And shall I ask 
The praise of men, the obsequious crowd 
That, fawning, break the fulsome flask 
Of flattery o’er the proud ? 


* Ask what thou wilt.” And shall I ask 
A monarch’s might, a statesman’s skill, 

To bear the sword and wear the mask 
That rules the world at will ? 

Ask what I will? Then, Lord, I ask 
Thy witl, thy praise, thy kingdom be. 

Choose thou my lot, my cross, my task, 

. And Iam rich in thee. 
Grand Haven, Mich. 





THE LAST’SYNAGOGUE OF AN 
ANCIENT FAITH. 


BY D. SCHLEY SCHAFF, D.D, 


moves the tourist to sympathy when he is unmoved by 
their creed. 

When I visited the Samaritan synagogue, two years 
ago, I was received by the chief priest Jacob (whose 
father’s name was Amram) and two of his three asso- 
ciates in the priestly office. They were dressed in flow- 
ing white robes, and wore white turbans. Like the rest 
of their people, they have a decidedly Jewish cast of 
countenance, wear beards, are tall, have coal-black hair, 
but look pale and effeminate. Jacob was then forty- 
nine years old, and claims direct descent from Aaron. 
He gave me his photograph, enriched by his signa- 
ture, for a few francs, which he evidently was glad to 
receive. He spoke kindly of some English clergymen 
who had recently visited Nablus, and seemed to feel 





that, if anywhere in the earth he and his people could 





The Samaritans are one of the oldest and smallest 
sects in the world. The remnant left in Nablus wor- 
ships there in the last synagogue of their faith. They 
present a spectacle of lonely helplessness between friend- 
less Mohammedans and bitterly hostile Jews, which 





ook for sympathy, it was to “ibs Aagiicaa ‘Charch aad 
English-speaking Christians generally. 
The Samaritans, he told me, numbered, at that time, 
201 men, women, and children, of whom 102 were males, 
They are forced to marry within their own circle, as 
neither of the neighbor faiths, Mohammedan or Hebrew, 
will give their daughters in wedlock to them. They are 
consequently often childless, The rule prevails among 
them that a husband may marry a second or third wife 
if the former wives have no children. They are very 
poor, and, as is the custom with sects and nationalities 
in Eastern cities, they live in a quarter by themselves. 
The Samaritan synagogue is a low building crowded 
in amongst other buildings on rising ground. It, of 
course, clings to the slope of the sacred Mt. Gerizim, 
and commands a full view of the opposite and taller 
Mt. Ebal. The structure is reached through a limited 
open court in which grows a single tree. Following the 
custom of the East, and guided by the high-priest and 
his associates, we removed the shoes from our feet in 
entering the solemn precincts. The chamber is nearly 
square, about forty by fifty feet, vaulted overhead, with 
ceilings and walls whitewashed. There was no attempt: 
at coloring or decoration. Six chandeliers hang from 
the roof, and an oil-lamp, I was told, is never allowed to 
burn out. The floor is covered with matting and several 
rugs. There are no chairs for acongregation. Here the 
Samaritans assemble every Saturday for worship. It is 
a tragic service when we remember the venerable age of 
the sect compared with its present feebleness, and the 
ruins of their ancient shrine on the mountain, which 
once vied with Mt. Zion, compared with their plain sure 
viving temple. 

Whether I saw the famous Samaritan roll, or not, is a 
matter of doubt. The high-priest said I did; but when 
I compare my experience with the statemente of other 
tourists, I am led to think he may have suited his state- 
ment to my wishes. There are at least two rolls of the 
Samaritan Scriptures in the synagogue, and the copy 
which lays claim to venerable age is only in rare in- 
stances displayed to visitors. The manuscript shown to 
me the high-priest brought from a safe in the wall. It 
is contained in a silver cylinder seven inches in diameter 
and sixteen inches high. It is covered with pink silk, 
and opens 80 that the text may be seen as it is used in 
the public services. It is rolled, as is the custom with 
the rolls of Jewish synagogues, on two rollers in an 
upright position. The metal plate is inscribed with gilt 
letters of the old Samaritan type, and a representation of 
the temple. The manuscript itself is draped with a scarf 
of green texture, embroidered with heavy gilt lettering. 
The parchment is at places much worn, with finger- 
marks, and where torn, pasted or sewed on to a patch of 
linen. It is written in columns six inches wide and 
fourteen inches high, containing sixty-eight or sixty- 
nine lines (my first and second counts dit r) beauti- 
fully written in a small hand. The high-friest claimed 
for it an antiquity of 8472 years, and ascribed it to one of 
the immediate descendants of Aaron. The rods on which 
the scroll is rolled are tipped with metal balls, which he 
removed and was willing to sell to us. 

As we were returning from the Samaritan house of 
worship, a conversation with our guide through the Holy 
Land, Abraham Mordecai, revealed the bitterness of spirit 
with which the Jews still regard these ancient heretics, 
He was a rigid Jew, refusing afterwards to be seen enter- 
ing Jerusalem with us on Saturday afternoon, the Jewish 
Sabbath. To our question what the present feeling 
among the Jews was, and whether they would receive 
Samaritans into their communion, he replied, with 
great heat and agitation, “We receive Christians. Yes! 
Two were recently received in Damascus. Yes, and 
Moslems, too; but Samaritans? No! They are dogs! 
They are worse than dogs!” 

If the old sect is gradually dying out, the ancient 
spirit of hatred and bitterness survives in all its inten- 
sity. With Mordecai’s expression of deep feeling still 
fresh upon my mind, I was prepared, the next morning, © 
as I sat on the brim of Jacob's well, to appreciate more 
fully than I otherwise could have done the original 
breadth of our Lord’s sympathies and the tender grace 
of his teaching. There, at tisat spot on the plain of 
Moreh, near which Abram must have been as he 
“passed through the land of Canaan,” Mt, Gerizim 
was distinctly and closely in view, the high place where 
the Samaritans used to worship. And yonder, at the 
south, and unseen, was Jerusalem, where the Jews made 
their offerings. The Jews still have no dealings with the 
Samaritans, we said. The conversation with the Samari- 
tan woman has not yet taught its lesson. How clear in 
their truthfulness, and how impressive, even as never 
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shall neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem 
worship the Father. They that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth.” The superiority of 
‘Jesus over the spirit of his generation, and still un- 
changed, seemed, that November day, to be only divine, 
though his words do not yet prevail. Said the blind poet: 

O Spirit that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart-and pure! 
Jacksonville, Ill. 





THE LAST HOURS OF GEORGE 
WHITEFIELD. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL ALLEN HARLOW. 


| In September, 1769, the Rev. George Whitefield sailed 
for the seventh and last time for America. Great mul- 
titudes flocked to hear him, and his hold on the popular 
heart was as strong and wonderful as on his second visit 
to this country thirty years before. In September of the 
following year we find him laboring in New England. 
At Portsmouth, New Hampshire, he preached daily from 
the 28d to the 29th of September. On Saturday, Sep- 
tember 29, he rode from Portsmouth to Exeter, a distance 
of fiteen miles, where he preached in the open air, for 
two hours, to a great multitude. This proved to be his 
last sermon. A friend, noticing how uneasy he was 
before he went out to preach, said to him, “ Sir, you are 
‘more fit to go to bed than to preach.” “True, sir,” re- 
plied Whitefield; and, turning aside, he clasped his hands 
togetser, and, looking up, said: “‘ Lord Jesus, I am weary 
in thy work, but not weary ofit. If I have not yet fin- 
ished my course, let me go and speak for thee once more 
in the fields, seal thy truth, and come home and die.” 
In the afternoon, Whitefield and his friend, the Rev. 
Jonathan Parsons, started for Newburyport. White- 
field wag the guest in Newburyport of the Rev. Mr. 
Parsons, who was the pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
in the town. Mr. Richard Smith, a gentleman who was 
his constant companion on his last visit to America, has 
left us an account of Whitefield’s last hours. White- 
field felt greatly exhausted after his ride to Newbury- 
port, and, after an early supper, went to his room. 
« At two o’clock, Sunday morning, he asked for some 
cider, of which he drank about a wineglassful. ‘! He 
panted for breath,” says Mr. Smith. “I asked’ him 
how he felt. He answered, ‘My asthma is returning. 
I must have two or three days’ rest. Two or three days’ 
riding, without preaching, will set me up again.” He 
then asked that the window, which was open, might be 
put up a little higher. “I cannot breathe,” he said, 
but I hope I shall be better by and by. A good pulpit 
sweat to-day may give me relief. I shall be better after 
preaching.” Mr, Smith then remarked that he wished 
he would not preach so often. “I had rather wear out 
than rust out,” was Whitefield’s reply. 
He then sat up in bed, and offered a most fervent 
prayer that God would bless the preaching where he 
had been, and also the preaching of that day, that more 
Js might be brought to Christ. He also prayed for 
Sirection, whether he should remain during the winter 
at Boston, or hasten to the South. He prayed also thata 
blessing might rest on his dear family, on the Tabernacle 
in London, and on all his friends across the sea. 
~ It was now nearly three o’clock, Sunday morning, and 
he lay down and went to sleep. Ata quarter to four he 
awoke, and said, “ My asthma, my asthma, is coming on 
again!” He then asked Mr. Smith to warm him a little 
gruel. In breaking the wood for the fire, Mr. Smith awoke 
the Rev. Mr. Parsons, who rose and came into the room. 
Mr. Parsons went to Whitefield'’s bedside, and asked him 
how he felt, ‘I am almost suffocated,” he replied. “‘I can 
scarce breathe. My asthma quite chokes me.” He then 
got out of bed and went to the open window for air. Soon 
after he turned to Mr. Smith, and said, “I am dying.” 

_ He ran to the other window, panting for breath, but 
found no relief. Mr. Smith then hastened for a doctor. 
On his return to the room Whitefield again said, “I am 
dying.” "e was pe*suaded to sit down in a chair, and 
Mr. Parsons and Mr. Smith did all in their power to 
alleviate his distress, They were constantly at work 
bathing his temples, rubbing his wrists, and removing 
the phlegm, which he raised in considerable quantity, 
from ais mouth. When the doctor arrived, he felt his 
pulse, and said, “He is a déad man.” Mr. Parsons 
replied, “I do not believe it. You must do something, 
doctor.” “I cannot,” was'the reply. .“ He is now near 
lvis last breath.” In a moment or two more, Whitefield 
gave one gagp, stretched out his feet, and died. 

On October 2, 1770, the funeral and burial of the great 





y | evangelist took place in ‘the Federal Street Presbyterian 
Church, Newburyport. It had repeatedly been White. 
field’s wish that, if he should die in Newburyport, he 
might be buried in the Rev. Mr. Parsons’s church. On 
the day of the funeral the bells of the town tolled at one, 
two, and three o’clock. The service was attended by an 
immense throng of people who crowded the church, 
while thousands had to remain outside. The body was 
placed at the foot of the pulpit, beneath which was the 
vault in which Whitefield was to be placed. The ser- 
vice in the church was deeply touching. The great con- 
gregation were, at times, melted into tears. After the 
service was over, the body was placed in the vault, and 
the people went weeping through the streets to their 
homes. The Rev. Mr. Parsons, in a sermon preached 
on the day Whitefield died, bore this beautiful testimony 
to the character of his departed friend: “Since my first 
acquaintance with him, which is about thirty years ago, 
I have highly esteemed him as an excellent Christian 
and an eminent minister of the gospel. . . . I often con- 
sidered him as an angel flying through the midst of 
heaven with the everlasting gospel. The last sermon 
that he preached , .. was delivered with such clearness, 
pathos, and eloquence as to please and surprise the sur- 
rounding thousands.” There thus passed away, in the 
fifty-sixth year of his life and in the thirty-fourth year 
of his ministry, one of the most illustrious and useful 
servants God ever gave to the church for its spiritual 
edification and enlargement, and one of the most popu- 
lar and powerful preachers who ever proclaimed the un- 
searchable riches of Christ to their fellow-men. The 
fame and ministry of Whitefield belong, as a rich in- 
heritance, to the Christian Church, in whose behalf he 
labored with apostolic zeal and ardent love to the day 
of his death. Among the great and renowned preachers 
of the gospel whose golden speech has led captive the 
hearts of thousands, and chained them with the links of 
love to a crucified, risen, and exalted Saviour, the name 
of George Whitefield will shine with undimmed luster 
till the church on earth has become the church celestial 
and triumphant. 

A number of years ago T stood on the banks of the 
Seine, in Paris, beneath the massive gilded dome that 
rises above the resting-place of ‘he first Napoleon. It is 
a most magnificent and impressive mausoleum. One 
seems to stand within the walls of a stately church, 
rather than in the tomb of the dead. Standing close to 
the circular wall that rans round the great crypt twenty 
feet in depth, one looks down on a huge sarcophagus of 
porphyry weighing 135,000 pounds. Around the splendid 
crypt are some sixty battle-flags, the tropliies of Napo- 
leon’s victories. On the rich pavement around the sar- 
cophagus are inscribed the names of some of the great 
battles won by him. The cost of this magnificent tomb 
is said to have been $1,800,000. And who was this man 
above whose dust the people of France have built so 
grand a monument? He was the hero of many a splen- 
did victory. He was the soldier who crossed the Alps 
with his cannon. He was the conqueror who filled 
Europe with alarm. He was the proud military chief- 
tain whose power crumbled from beneath his feet on the 
field of Waterloo. The roadsides and fields of Europe 
have been heaped with groaning, bleeding, frgezing, 
dying, slaughtered men, because of his immense am- 
bition. This lofty dome, beneath which we stand, is his 
splendid temple tomb. 

A few months ago I crept through a low, narrow open- 
ing, into a small, gloomy vault beneath the pulpit of the 
Federal Street Church, in Newburyport. The ceiling of 
the vault was so low that I had to stoop down in order 
to stand within it. Its gloominess was unrelieved by a 
single object of art or splendor. ‘No rich mosaic pave- 
ment glowed under my feet. No battle-flag spoke of 
brilliant victory. No massive block of porphyry rose 
before me, And yet how full of deepest interest was 
that low, narrow, gloomy vault! Before me, in a plain, 
unadorned coffin of wood, were the blackened, decaying 
bones of one whose memory is enshrined forever in the 
| heart of the Christian Church. That tongue of silvery 
sweetness, of thundering power, that once swept the hearts 
of men like a summer’s gentle breeze, or smote them with 
the whirlwind of inipassioned speech, now no logger 
pleads with erring, sinful men; no longer calls them with 
bagle blast into the ranks of Christ’s soldiers; no longer 
warns with awful tones of the judgment to come, nor 
with glowing, fervent speech pictures forth the unseen 
and heavenly glories of the new Jerusalem. It is a 
tongue silent in all the corruption and decay of death. 
Tt has spoken its message. Jt has done well and faith- 
fully its grand, arduous task. It has summoned from 








spiritual death a great multitude, who shall walk by the 








river, of Vife. George Whitefield aaa in his 
comparatively short career a work that needs no gorgeous’ 
monument to perpetuate his name. He nee@s no flashi- 
ing dome of gold to add luster to his life. His trophies 
are not tattered battle-flags wrested in the smoke and 
flame of war’s fearful carnage, they are souls that shall 
shine forever and ever. 


Newburyport, Mass, 





CHILDREN’S_PRAYERS. | 
BY FAITH BATIMER, 


“Don’t you think there is a good deal of praying over 
the children’s heads?” aske a Sunday-school superin- 
tendent. It seemed so not long ago, when a distin- 
guished visitor was asked to pray in a primary class, 
and this was the key-note of his petition: “May thy 
ineffable presence pervade, elucidate, and edify in this 
juvenile assemblage!” 

The question is an important one, How can children 
be taught to know and experience the value of prayer, 
the real heart-expression of gratitude, love, of asking for 
help, for forgiveness, for grace and comfort? All these 
heeds are in a child’s heart as truly as in mature life. 
The habit of daily prayer, of the ery of the soul in any 
moment of fear, temptation, or sudden joy, is as needful 
for the child as the grown person. How can children 
be early trained in such exercise, and find relief and com- 
munion in the Christian experience of faith and prayer? 
In some measure this has been solved by the use of a 
simple verse of daily morning prayer, attractively printed, 
with eyelet and ribbon, to be hung in the home, and, from 
being constantly in the child’s sight, the more readily 
committed to memory, and kept in the daily thought. 
Does our hymnology, rich in the gleanings of ages, fur- 
nish many such verses? Can yon find a few lines of 
devotion which express for a child an epitome of love 
and faith, a prayer for guidance, thanksgiving, forgive- 
ness, all in few words? Search and see. 

All the religious world knows by heart the child’s hymn, 
“Now I Jay me down to sleep; ” but thousands of chil- 
dren who say the bedtime verse rise in the morning and 
begin the day without a breath of gratitude or a word of 
prayer. Any teacher of little children who seeks to know 
will find it so.: To meet'tliis want, a simple verse fora 
morning prayer has been used by many primary teachers. 
Some years ago the subject was predented in these col- 
umns, and the plan has been so successfully continued 
that doubtless other teachers would be glad to meet the 
same want and share the same success, 

The verses used year by year make no claim to Chris- 
tian poetry ; they are only arranged in meter to be more 
readily memorized and better adapted to be given in 
unison as an opening prayer in the class sessions. Many 
incidents might be given from the testimony of mothers 
who express thanks for their habitual use. 

One little child as she sat at the table was frequently 
observed to bow her head and whisper. One day her 
father said, “‘ Effie, you may say it aloud.” She reve- 
érntly repeated her verse of morning prayer. A few 
days after as they sat waiting for her, she suddenly said, 
“ Papa, it’s your turn now; you pray.” Tothe surprise 
of all, the father, unused to prayer, falteringly began 
the custom of asking a blessing and of prayer with his 
family. Is it a wonder that the mother afterward said 
to the teacher, ‘I shall love you always for helping Effie 
to lead her father to pray; for that morning verse was 
the beginning of a religious life for him” ? 

This verse does not render needless a prayer during 
the opening exercises of the class. The children’s prayer 
may be suggested by themselves as the teacher asks, 
“ For what would you like to give thanks this morning?” 
“ What do you want to ask of Jesus?” “ Have you done 
wrong, and want him to forgive?” These or similar 
questions often bring aiswers of touching interest. 

One morning last autumn the mother of two little 
scholars had died only an hour before. The announce- 
ment brought out expressions of sympathy, and some 
suggested that we should ask Jesus to comfort and care 
for the motherless ones. Then one little girl raised her 
hand with a request, “ Ask Jesus, please, to keep my 
mother from dying; she is so sick, but he might make 
her well.” All such’ requests, and many: more, if en- 
couraged, will be tenderly remembered as the teacher 
gathers them in a simple, earnest petition, which. the 
children repeat after her, clause by clause. The little 
girl went home that day, but the néxi ‘night she was ill 
herself. Another midnight, and the little hand burning 
with fever quivered in her mother’s clasp. “ Mama,” 
she said, “I know why Jesus made you better, we asked 





him Sunday morning; he made you better so you could 
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To ask for thy grace to lead me aright; 
Forgive all my sinning, and show to me 
What a child may do to serve and please thee.” 

Her familiar prayer, offered for the last time, was 
quickly answered. With the morning light she was led 
into the presence of her Saviour, in the joyous service 
which will never end. 

The best comfort to her bereaved parents was the 
ying ‘testimony of her faith in prayer. Many more 
incidents might be given, one of the treasured picture- 
cards lying amid the flowers on the casket where a scholar 
slept his last sleep, and read at his funeral by his pastor 
as a tribute to the Christian character of one so young, 
but a little boy who had lived long enough to be a be- 
lieving, praying child. Many a restless, wayward child 
who never seems to have a serious thought, even the 
irrepressible boy over whose pranks the teacher grieves 
and wonders, will learn such a prayer, and be pleased to 
remember that hundreds of others are offering the same 
prayer at the same time. Whatever is taught, in what- 
ever method, by experienced teachers or by those timidly 
beginning to learn more of child-training and how to 
teach, let the subject of prayer be of prime importance, 
and use some means to inculcate in the very youngest a 
spirit and habit of daily constant prayer. 

Louisville, Ky. 





THE BEST BOOK. 
BY THE REV, JOSEPH P. (FLINT. 


Which is the best book to read? One person will 
answer, “ The book that is most entertaining or best 
beguiles the time.” Another says, “The very latest 
book published is the best.” Another thinks that “the 
one every one else is reading must be the best book.” 
Still another objects, “No; but the one that is found in 
the select list of the world’s one hundred choicest books.” 

None of these answers is satisfactory ; let us seek for 
a better one. A great library is a marvelous literary 
storehouse, containing books for every possible mood, 
period of life, and stage of culture. The decisive ques- 
tion therefore is, “ Which is.the best book for me at this 
time?” A public library is like’ a vast clothing em- 
porium, that contains garments appropriate for the 
young and old, the fat and lean, th®’tall and short, for 
all classes and conditions of men. The object of the 
purchaser is to secure an exact fit and the proper quality 
of material. Now, the best book is the one that exactly 
fits the applicant. 

Or the library may be compared to a public market 
displaying toothsome viands of various kinds to allure 
the taste, delicacies to tempt the languid appetite of the 
invalid, and solid provisions for the most robust laborer. 
“ What shall I buy for dinner?” is met by the anterior 
question, “What is needed at home?” So we should 
ask before applying for a book, “ What food or stimulus 
does my mind need at this time?” A physician’s dis- 
pensary contains a variety of valuabledrugs. When one 
applies for medical aid, he does not say, “ Doctor, I want 
the best, medicine you have in the house,” but he is con- 
tent with the remedy needed in the case in question. 
When confronting the crowded shelves of a library, 
remember that there is probably one, and only one, book 
there that will do you more good, under your present cir- 
cumstances, than any other. Should you be happy 
enough to secure it, it will prove both interesting and 
absorbing. How fortunate if some omniscient fairy 
were near to whisper in the ear the very thing needed ! 
How desirable if the head were as easily fitted with a 
book as with a hat! What a world of indecision and 
perplexity would be obviated! 

One mind, sluggish and indecisive, needs to be aroused 
by such a tonic as Emerson’s Essays. A young person 
who takes life too seriously, would find the unnatural ten- 
sion lessened by reading “ Pickwick,” or “ The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table.” An excellent corrective of nar- 
row provincialism is a course of readirg in United States 
history. There are crises in early lite when some one 
goed book may not only save the soul from moral ship- 
wreck, but impart a mighty uplift to life, sending the 
reader on his way rejoicing. 

Here is a grand work for parents and sympathetic 
friends to do. Give young people the benefit of your 
experience. Direct their reading for them in matters of 
vital importance, until, with mental maturity, they may 
be safely left to their own self-direction. 

The Bible, as the universal book, has this merit among 
countless others,—that it has words of cheer, of warning, 


tion, for instruction in righteousness.” The present 
writer well remembers how, having left home for the 
first time, sitting in his cheerless room in the hotel, he 
tried to extract some comfort from the Bible his sister 
had given him. Unfortunately he happened upon some 
of St. Paul’s theology in Romans, and no wonder if what 
he read did not much help his homesickness. Suppose, 
however, that a book-mark had been placed opposite 
the Thirty-seventh Psalm, or the fourteenth chapter of 
John,—how soothing and reassuring they might have 
proved! Here, again, parents and Sunday-school teachers 
can do a service of inestimable value to young people, by 
calling their attention to those portions of God’s Word 
that promise to be immediately helpful to them. 


Flora, Til. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE WORD SHE REMEMBERED. 


BY MRS. M. E, SANGSTER. 








“ You remembered the sermon you heard, my dear?” 
The little one blushed, and dropped her eyes, 

Then lifted them bravely, with look of cheer, 
Eyes that were blue as the summer skies. 


“T’m afraid I forgot what the minister said, 
He said so much to the grown-up men, 
And the pulpit was ’way up over my head; 
But I told mama that he said ‘ Amen.’ 


* And ‘ Amen,’ you know, means “Let it be,’ 
Whatever our Lord may please to do. 

And that is sermon enough for me, 
If I mind and feel so, the whole week through.” 


I took the little one’s word to heart ; 
I wish I could carry it all day long, 
The “ Amen ” spirit, which hides the art, 
To meet each cross with a happy song. 
Brovklyn, N. Y. 


ADA’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


A Taue Strory. 
BY MRS. JOEL SWARTZ, 


Ada became a Christian just as she was entering her 
teens; and though a very diffident child, she at once 
entreated her most intimate friend to give herself to 
Christ, which she did. This made Ada so glad that she 
resolved always to endeavor to do whatever she could to 
lead souls to Christ. 

At the early age of sixteen she became a Sunday- 
school teacher, and was so faithful that not one of her 
scholars would ever be found absent without good cause. 
The time came when the repairing of the Sunday-school 
room required the schaol to omit one session. Ada 
invited her class and also a little boy, who had been 
deprived ofthe privilege of attending Sunday-school for 
a long time, to meet in her own sitting-room on the 
coming Sunday. , 

They came, and the little boy was so delighted that 
he said to his mother: “ Oh, I do wish Miss Ada would 
have Sunday-school again, it was so nice!” 

The mother’s heart was touched, and, by her permis- 
sion, little Johnny called on Miss Ada, and told her of 
this desire of his heart. 

Now realizing that Christ loved little children so much 
as to say, “ Suffer the little children to come unto me,” 
she reasoned, if Christ so loved little children, then 
“should not I his follower seek to lead them to him?” 

She could not do otherwise than say: “ Well, Johnny, 
you may come next Sunday ; and if you see any boy or 
girl who does not go to Sunday-school, you may invite 
such to come with you.” 

Johnny unconsciously obeyed the command to go out 
into the highways and hedges and compel them to come 
in by his earnest exclamations: “Oh! but Miss Ada is 
nice, and her Sunday-school last Sunday was nice too; 
and she said I might ask anybody to come that didn’t go 
to Sunday-school.” 

The following Sunday found Johnny and a number of 
others on hand in good time. So Ada was glad to say: 
“You may all come every Sunday, and all may bring 
any who do not go elsewhere to Sunday-school.” 

Miss Ada’s parents lived in the country, and she was 
in town going to school, and ogcupied two small rooms 
in a house that belonged to her father, so that no one 
could object to the Sunday-school on the ground that the 
children would do any damage. 





The rooms were so situated that only one could be 


A little later the school numbered gbout forty, mostly 
children who were poorly clad, and with faces and 
hands neglected. It became impossible to make room 
for them without taking the table and the stove out of 
the room, as no other room in the neighborhood was 
available. 

So after the room was well heated, the table and stove, 
with the help of several of the larger boys, were set out 
every Sunday, and the benches brought in. We have 
heard of some strong men who did not like to put up one 
stove-pipe a year; but in this case it must be done once 
a week, and Ada did it cheerfully. 

Being a country girl, without much means, and of a 
very retiring nature, Ada felt reluctant to do anything 
that would make her conspicuous. For this reason she 
tried very earnestly to get one of the three gentlemen 
friends who taught classes in this little school, to take 
charge of it, and, as they were so capable,—one being a 
Methodist class-leader, and the other two theological 
students,—she was much disappointed when they re- 
fused. And what do you think they said? “ We are 
willing to teach, but this is your school, and the children 
love you, and it would not be well for you to give up your 
prominent position in it.” 

She had never heard of a young girl having a Sunday- 
school, and she felt troubled that the gentlemen did not . 
grant her request. / 

In this state of mind, one Monday morning she re- 
ceived a call from a kind neighbor occupying the same 
house, Mrs. Smith, who came in just to say: “Now, 
Ada, you know I feel a special interest in you while 
you are away from your parents, and I have been 
thinking about your Sunday-school, and all the trouble 
it makes you, and we think you ought to give itup. IT 
would never think of having these dirty, muddy chil- 
dren, off of this fresh-graded street, coming in here pn 
this beautiful, new, expensive carpet, if I were in your 
place. Then look at all the trouble they make you. 
Besides, young girls are not expected to do such a work 
as this.” 

Ada listened until the speech was ended, then replied: 
“I do not care for the trouble or the carpet; for the 
welfare of these children is far more valuable than ear- 
pets or my ease,” 


outside of a young girl’s sphere, or even a woman's 
sphere, she knew not how to reply. 

Her parents knew all she was doing, for she kept no 
secrets of her own from them, and they did not object; 
but she feared’ that they did not realize how carefully a 
young school-girl needs to conduct herself when from 
home and inatown. She could not bear fo think of 
giving up the school. She was persons anxious, 
and could only lift her heart in prayer af she hastened 
to school, knowing that the Saviour, the great Teacher, 
would help her decide, 

On her return from school, one of the student-teachers 
of the Sunday-school teachers called. It was strange 
that he should call at such an unseasonable hour, but 
she was more than glad to see him, and exclaimed: 
“T am so glad to see you; for I am so anxious and 
perplexed. You know that I wanted one of you gentle- 
men to relieve me of my conspicuous position in the 
school, so that it need no longer be said that it is my 
school; but you all refused, and your reason does seem 
to have weight. But Mrs. Smith was in to-day, and she 
thinks it is not a work for a young girl, and I fear it is 
not womanly.” 

He replied: “It is womanly to do good, especially 
for children; and this Sunday-school is doing much 
good. Don’t you hesitate to continue it.” 

It seemed to her that Providence had answered her 
prayer in this call, and she resolved to take the advice, 
feeling that “they that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” 

When mo#n 
and still later the parents of the children became so 
much interested in the love manifested for the mission 
school that they managed to dress the children so that 
they could go to “ Miss Ada’s big Sunday-school in the 
big church,” and in a few months all of them were en- 
rolled as regular scholars in the regular Sunday-school, 


| and there was no more need of the little school. 


Although for a time there was no further need of this 
form of Christian effort in her vicinity, Ada found other 
channels of usefulness and greater opportunities opening 
to her. Thus does God encourage and bless those who 
enter his service willingly and devotedly. 
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g-day came, a larget room was found; * 
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But as to the idea of doing that which seemed to be | 
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2%6,—Christ and Nicod John 8; 1-17 
2.—Christ at Jacob's W ell.................... Johm 4: 5-26 

' 6 August .—Christ’s Autiority John 5: 17-20 
7. August 16.—The Pive Thousand Ped 200.0... ccscceesrccseecoeee .. John 6 : 1-14 
& August 23.—Christ the Bread of Life. John 6 : 26-40 
®, ADGUSt 90.—Christ at the Feast... cccccscce covereseeseccesseee John 7 + 31-44 
10, September 6.—The True ChilGren Of GOG,.......cv0-coee John 8 ; 31-47 
11. September 13.—Christ and the Blind Man.................. John 9: 1-11, 35-38 
12. Beptember 20.—Christ the Good Shepherd John 10: 1-16 


14. Peptember 27,—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Prov. 4 : 13-19; or, 
Missionary Lesson, Acts 10 : 26-26, 





LESSON V., SUNDAY, AUGUST 2, 1891. 
, Titte: CHRIST AT JACOB’S WELL, 
LESSON TEXT. 
. (John 4: 5-26. Memory verses: 13, 14.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


6 Then cometh he to a city of 
Sa-mf/ri-a, which is called Sy’- 
char, near to the parcel of ground 
that J4 cob gave to hisson J0/seph. 
6 Now Ji’cob's well was there. 

‘therefore, being. wearied 

. his journey, sat thus on the 

‘Welt: aad it was about the sixth 
hour. 


7 There cometh a woman of Sa- 

mia’ri-a to draw water: Jesus saith 
. unto her, Give me to drink. 

8 (For his disciples were gone 
away unto the city to buy meat.) 

9 Then raith the woman of 8a- 
ma’ri-a unto. him, How is it that 

being a Jew, asketh drink 

of me, which am a woman of Sa- 

mi/ri-a? for the Jews have no 
dealir.gs with the Sa-mar‘i-tans. 

10 Jesus answered and said unto 

her, If thou knewest the gift of 

God, and who it is that saith to 

thee, Give me to drink; thou 

have asked of him, and 

he would have given thee living 

water, 

11 The woman saith unto him, 
Sir, thou hast nothing to draw 

“with, and the well is deep: from 
whence then hast thou that living 
water? 

“42 Art thon greater than our 
father Ja’cob, which gave us the 
well, and drank thereof himself, 
and his children, and his cattle? 

18 Jesus answered and said unto 
her, Whosoever drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again : 

14 But whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst; but the water 
that I shall give him shall be ip 
him a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life. 

“156 The woman saith unto him, 
Sir, give me this water, that I 
oes not, neither come bither to 


«16 Jesus saith unto her, Go, call 
thy husband, and come hither. 

17 The woman answered aud 
said, I have no husband. Jesus 
said unto her, Thou hast well said, 
T have no busband: 

18 For thou hast had five hus- 
bands; and he whom thou now 
hast is not thy husband: in that 
saidst thou truly. 

19 The woman saith unto him, 
Bir, I perceive that thou art a 


prophet. 

20 Our fathers worshipped in 
this mountain; and ye say, that 
in Je-ru’sa-lém is the place where 
men ought to worship. 

21 Jesus saith unto her, Woman, 
believe me, the hour cometh, 


when ye shall neither in this | 
mountain, nor yet at Je-ru’sa-lém, | 


worship the Father. 

22 Ye worship ye know not | 
what: we know what we worship; 
for salvation is of the Jews. 


2 But the hour cometh, and | 


now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth: for the Father seek- 
eth such to worship him. 


24 God @ a Spirit: and they | 





REVISED VERSION. 


5 So he cometh to a city of Sa- 
maria, catled Sychar, near to 
the parcel of ground that Jacob 

6 gave to his son Joseph: and 
Jacob's | well was there. Jesus 
therefore, being wearied with 
his journey, sat *thus by the 
lwell, It was about the sixth 

7 hour, There cometh a woman 
of Samaria to draw water: Jesus 
saith unto her, Give me to 

8 drink. For his disciples were 
gone away into the city to buy 

9 food. The Samaritan woman 
therefore saith unto him, How 
is it that thou, being a Jew, 
askest drink of me, which am 
a Samaritan woman? (For 
Jews have no dealings with Sa- 

10 maritans.) Jesusanswered and 
said unto her, If thou knewest 
the gift of God, and who it is 
that saith to thee, Give me to 
drink; thou wouldest have 
asked of him, and he would 
have given thee living water. 

11 The woman saith unto him, 
*Sir, thon hast nothing to draw 
with, and the well is deep: 
from whence then hast thou 

12 that living water? Art thou 

} greater than our father Jacob, 
which gavé us the well, and 
drank thereof himself, and his 

18 sons, and hiscattle? Jesus an- 
swered and said unto her, 
Every one that drinketh of 
this water shall thirst again: 

14 but whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst; but the 
water that I shall give him 
ehall become in bim a well of 
water springing up unto eter- 

16 nal life. The woman saith 
unto him, ‘Sir, give me this 
water, that I thirst not, neither 
come all the way hither to 

16 draw. Jesus saith unto her, 
Go, call thy husband, and come 

17 hither. The woman answered 
aud said unto him, I have no 
husband, Jesussaith unto her 
Thou saidst well, I have no 

18 husband: for thou hast had 
five husbands; and he whom 
thou now hast is not thy hus- 
band: this hast thou said truly. 

19 The woman saith unto him, 
‘Sir, Il perceive that thou art a 

20 prophet, Our fathers worship- 
ped in this mountain; and ye 
say, that in Jerusalem is the 
place where men ought to wor- 

21 ship. Jesus saith unto her, 
Woman, believe me, the hour 
cometh, when neither in this 
mountain, nor in Jerusalem, 
shall ye worship the Father. 

22 Ye worship that which ye 
know not: we worship that 

which we know: for salvation 
| 28 is from the Jews. But the bour 
cometh, and now is, when the 


true worshi shall worship 
the Father in and truth: 
‘for such doth the Father seek 


24 to be his worshippers. *God is 


a Spirit: and they that worship 
him must worship in spirit and 


that worship him must worship | 25 truth, The woman saith unto 


Aim in spivit and in truth. 
% The woman saith unto him, | 
Iknow that Mes-si’as cometh, 


which is called Christ: when he | 
* is come, be will tell us all things. | 


26 Jesus saith unto ber, I that 
openers storming 


him, I know that Messiah com- 
eth (which is called Christ): 
when he is come, he will de- 

2% clare unto us all things. Jesus 
saith unto her, I that’ speak 
unto thee am he, 


Toric oF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Son of God. 
Go.pen Text ror THE QUARTER: These are written, that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and 
that believing ye might have life through his name.—John 20 : : 31. 


Lesson Topic: The Son and the Sinner. 


. Approaching the Sinner, vs. 5-9. 
2. Interesting the Sinner, vs. 10-16. 

3. Enlightening the Sinner, vs. 16-26. 
GoLDEN Text: Whosoever will, let him take the water of 
life freely.—Rev. 22 : 17. 


_ Lesson Oona: | 


Darty Home Reaprnas: 


M.—John 4: 5-26. The Son and the sinner. 
T.—John 4 : 27-42, Sinners saved. 

W.—Luke 9 : 46-62, Samaritan selfishness. 
T.—Jobn 7 : 28-44. The water of life offered. 
F.—Acts 10 : 1-28, The Gentiles called. 
$.—Acts 10 : 24-48. The Gentiles blessed. 
$.—Gal. 3: 15-29, One in Christ. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. APPROACHING THE SINNER. 


|, Awaiting Opportunity: 

Jesus, .. . being wearied,. , , sat thus by the well (6). 
Then I said, Here am I; send me (Isa. 6 : 8), 
What then must we e dot (Luke 8 : 10.) 
lask ... with what intent ye sent for me (Acts 10 : 29). 
lam ready te preach the gospel to you also (Rom. 1 : 15). 


ll, Improving Opportunity : 
There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water (7). 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to - do it (Ecel. 9 : 10). 
nea Mod af great multitude : and he began to teach them 
ar 
™ TEN 2 . . followed him : and he welcomed them (Luke 


AS we have opportunity, let us work (Gal. 6 : 10). 
ill. Surmounting Barriers: 
Jews have no dealings with Samaritans (9). 
Preach the goupel to the whole creation (Mark 14 : 15). 
They went Ye preached everywhere (Mark 16 : 20), 
| ape that God is no respecter of persons (Acts 10 : 84). 
e are more than conquerors through bim (Rom. 8 : 37), 
1. ‘Jesus therefore. being wearied, .. . sat thus by the well.” (1) 
Wearied ; (2) Willing; (3) Watching: 4) Waiting. 

2. There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water.’ The 
woman’s errand (1) From the human standpoint; (2) From the 
poe standpoint.—(1) A trivial purpose; (2) A momentous 
result. 

. “How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me?’’ (1) 

Human barriers ; (2) Divine triumphs. —(1) Alienated in society ; 

(2) One in Christ. 


Ii, INTERESTING THE SINNER, 


|, God’s Gilt Presented : 

If thou knewest the gift of God (10). 
twa ve you rest (Matt. 11 ; 28), 

l receive the gift of the Holy oe (Acts 2 : 88), 
God is eternal life ( + 28). 

Thanks be to God for his ‘unspeakable g sift @ Cor. 9 : 15), 
Ul. Man’s Blessedness Described: 

Whosoever drinketh .. . shall never thirst (14). 


ye are all they that vat their trust in hi m (Psa. 2 
se6 yout soul delight itself in fatness (Isa. 55 : 2), 

He that believeth on me shall never thirst rs Se 6 : 35). 

They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more (Rev. 7 


tt. Human Desire Aroused : 
Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not (15). 


Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow (Psa 51 : 7). 
O satisfy us in the morning with rh mercy (Psa. 90 : 14). 
Lord, evermore Oe iret ta ihn 6 : 34), 
Sirs, ‘what must | do to be saved? (Acts 16 : 30) 
1. “If thou knewest: ... thou woilldest have asked, , 
would have given.” (1) A 
(3) A fatal ignorance.—(1) 


ness. 
2. “The water that I shall give him.” Water (1) Quenchin fe oar 
ual thirst; (2) wt pee Ae a - wants ; (8) Satistying for eternity ; (4) 


Enriching without 
8. “Give me this wa! A petition (1) Sincerely uttered; (2) 
perfectly comprehended ; ; (8) Generonsly answered. | 


Im 
Ill, ENLIGHTENING THE SINNER. 


|. As to Sinfuiness : ° 
He whom.thou now hast is not thy husband (18). 


: 12). 


: 16). 


. and he 
speatigns gift; (2)A waiting Giver; 
nowledge ; (2) Desire ; (8) Bl lessed- 


He... will convict the world in t of sin (John 16 ; 8). 
When they heard this, they were pricked in their en (Acts 2: 37). 
Through the law cometh the knowledge of sin (Rom. 3 : 20). 


I had not known sin, except through t 
ll, As to Worship: 

They that worship him must worship in spirit and truth (24). 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God _ 4:10. 
In vain do they worship me (Ma‘t. 15 


If any man be a worshipper of God one do . will (Jokn 9 : $1) 
b Who worship by the Spirit of God (Phil. 3 


i. As to the Saviour: 
I that speak unto thee am he (26). 
Behold, the Lamb of God (John 1 : 29). 
This is the Son of God (John 1 : 94). 
We have the Messiah (John 1: ey 
We have found him, of whom Moses .. . did write (John 1 : 45). 
1. “Jesus saith unto her, Thoa saidst Ay ol Bs) The sinner's hid- 


den life: (2) The Saviour’s thorough 
2 “Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet: (1) The Lord’s com- 


law (Rom. 7 : 7). 


munications; (2) The woman’s convictions.—(1) Conduct; (2) 
Conviction ; (3) Confession. 
3. ‘1 that speak unto thee am he.” (1) Messiah an expected ; i,{ 


Messiah as revealed.—(1) The woman’s expectation ; 


(2) The 
Lord’s avowal. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE WATER OF LIFE. 


Prefigured in the wilderness (Exod. 17 : 1-7 ; Num. 20 : 1-11 ; 
10 : 4). , 

Proffered by Isaiah (Isa. 55 : 1). 

Promised by Jehovah (Isa. 41:17, 18: 44:3; Ezek. 36 : 25), 

Fulfilled by the indwelling Spirit (John 7 : 37-89). 

Bestowed by the Lord (John 4 : 10). 

Received by faith (John 6 : 35). 

Abides eternally (John 4 : 14). 


1 Cor. 





which is referred to only by the evangelist John. It seems 
to have occupied seven or eight’ months, but did not lead to 
any marked results. John was baptizing in Aenon, the site 
of which is disputed; and in consequence of a discussion 
which arose between his disciples and a Jew about purifying, 
tidings came to John of the work of Jesus. The Baptist 
renews his testimony, and acknowledges his own subordinate 
position, There is no record of our Lord’ ] public teaching, 
nor of any further miracles. His disciples’ were not yet or- 
ganized, but they were baptizing as well as John. Their 
suecess at length aroused enmity among the Pharisees, and 
our Lord left Judsea for Galilee. On the way through Samaria, 
the incidents of the lesson occurred. 

Piace—At Jacob’s well, which still exists, the locality 
being undisputed. It is about a mile and a half sonth-east 
of Nablous, which is the present name of Shechem. Sychar 
is possibly another name for Shechem. The well is not far 
from the main road from Jerusalem to Galilee. The moun- 
tain referred to is Gerizim,—the -mountain of blessing. 
Shechem lies in the valley between Gerizim and Ebal. On 
the former, the Samaritan sect at Nablous still sacrifices the 
paschal lamb every year. _ 

Tre.—The only note of time is in verse 35 of this chap- 
ter. This points to December, four months before the early 
harvest. The year is A.U.C. 780,—A.D. 27. The interview 
probably occurred at and after noon (“about the sixth hour”’); 
although it has been thought by some that John uses the 
Roman mode of reckoning time, which would make the 

“sixth hour” six o'clock, in the evening or in the morning. 

Persons—Our Lord and a Samaritan woman ; the disci- 
ples (how many t be not stated) who had “gone away into the 
city to buy f 

Incrpmwra.—The arrival at Jacob's well, on the journey 
throngh Samaria to Galilee; our Lord rests at the well; a 
Samaritan woman comes to draw water, and is asked by Jesus 
for a draught of water, the disciples being absent in the city. 
The woman expresses surprise at the unnsual request, “for 
Jews have no dealings with Samaritans.” Our Lord inti- 
mates that he can give her living water. She replies that he 
cannot draw water out of the well, how then can he obtain 
living water; but further implies that he thus puts a slight 
upon Jacob. Jesus tells of the unfailing supply of water he 
ean give. The woman finds in this a promise of relief from 
her toil. Bidden to call her husband, she says sie has none; 
and Jesus reveals his knowledge of her past life. Acknow!: 
edging him’as a prophet, she diverts the conversation from 
herself to the question of worship, about which Jews and 
Samari,ans d flered. Our Lord explains the spiritual char- 
acter of true worship, while claiming that salvation is from 
the Jews, The woman responds by saying that Messiah will 
surely come, and that he will make known all the truth, 
Jesus answers, “I that speak unto thee am he.” 

There is no parallel passage. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 5, 6.—Sv he cometh to a city of Samaria, called Sychar, 
near to the parcel of ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph: 
and Jacob's well was there. Jesus therefore, heing wearied with 
his journey, sat thus by the well, It was about the sixth hour: 
The name “ Sychar” has been supp sed by many to be a cor- 
ruption of “Sichem” or “Shechem.” Some, however, regard 
it as designating another town, situated at no great distance 
from that city, Jesus had just passed from Judea within the 
borders of Samaria, and had come to this place, which was 
close to the two mountains, Gerizim and Ebal. The gift of 
the parcel of ground here spoken of is not mentiowed in the 
Old Testament narrative, but it is generally held that there 
is a reference to Genesis 33 : 19, where Jacob is said to have 
purchased a field near to Shechem, and Genesis 48 : 22, where 
Jacob is represented as saying to Joseph, “I have given to 
thee one portion [Heb., Shechem] above thy brethren.” The 
writer of the Gospel follows the traditional story which had 
been handed down from earlier times, as we may believe. 
* Jacob's well” is supposed to be still existing,—the same 
which is now called Bir-JakouB, about thirty-five minutes’ 
walk from the probable site of Shechem, as Godet says. The 
word “well” means, more strictly, “fountain” or “ spring.” 
There seems clearly to have been a well constructed here, in 
which the natural spring sent forth its supply of water.—Sat 
thus: That is, as he was, in his weariness. He seated himself, 
in his fatigue, by the well, or on the wall surrounding it,— 
The sixth hour: This was about twelve o’clock, if the writer 
follows the Jewish reckoning of the hours; or six o'clock in 
the morning, if he counts from midnight. Six in the evening 
has alwo been suggested. Twelve o'clock. the noon hour, is 
perhaps the best supposition. 

Verses 7, 8.— There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water : 
Jesus saith urto her, Give me to drink, For his disciples were 





Offered freely (Rev. 22 ; 1, 17). 


gone away into the city to buy food : The woman evidently be- 


back Sage epee ie F bodes, sida ye pasar 
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* nae afterwards goes to tell her story of 
what she had seen and heard. The request which Jesus 
makes is one to which he was prompted, doubtless, by the 
fatigue of his journey, but it opened the way very easily and 
naturally to the conversation which follows. The disciples 
hadgone to the city, and he was resting alone. The eighth 
verse seems to be introduced by way of explanation of the 
reqnest which Jesus addressed to the woman. They had not 
left him any bucket or vessel to draw with. 

Verses 9, 10.—The Samaritan woman therefore saith unto him, 
How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, which am a 
Samaritan woman? (For Jews have no dealings with Samaritans.) 
Jesus answered and said unto her, If thou knewest the gift of God, 
and who it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink ; thow wouldest 
have asked of him, and he would have given thee living water : 
The woman seems genuinely surprised that Jesus, whom she 
recognizes as a Jew, should make such a request of her. 
Whether the words at the end of verse 9 are to be regarded 
as words of an explanatory character inserted by the evan- 
gelist, perhaps for the benefit of his Gentile readers, or as a 
part of what the woman herself said, is uncertain, The 
former view is the more common one, and is not improbably 
the correct view. How far the expression is to be pressed to 
the extreme of its meaning cannot be determined ab-olutely. 
At all events, it sets forth such a measure of non-intercourse 
as would justify the surprise which the woman exhibited. 
Dr. Moulton says: “The narrative shows that it was held 
lawful to buy food in a Samaritan town, so that the words of 
this verse must probably be understood to mean that the Jews 
avoided all familiar intercourse with the alien people, and 
that they songht and expected no favors at their hands,” 
These words are omitted by some of the manuscripts. “The 
gift of God” has been supposed by some to be explained by 
the next following words, “ who it is,” etc., and thus to refer 
to the gift of the Son to the world, and of salvation through 
him. Others refer the phrase to the living water. The lat- 
ter phrase is descriptive of the spiritual life in the soul, or 
perhaps of the Holy Spirit himself. 

Verses 11, 12.—The woman saith unto him, Sir, thou hast 
nothing to draw with, and the well is deep: from whence then hast 
thou that living water? Art thou greater than our father Jacob, 
which gave us the well, and drank thereof himself, and his sons, 
and his catile# The woman finds herself unable to compre- 
hend the meaning of Jesus’ words respecting the living water. 
She supposes them to be in some way connected with the well, 
and co she points out the difficulties in the case: Jesus has 
nothing to draw with, and the well is too deep to reach it 
without such a vessel. The impossibility of supplying such 
living water is suggested also in the wogds of verse 12. It 
would require a greatness beyond that of Jacob to give such 
a greater gift. The woman speaks of the patriarch as “onr 
father Jacob.” The Samaritans made claim to descent from 
Joseph through Ephraim and Manasseh, and thus from 
Jacob. 

Verses 13, 14.—Jesus answered and said unto her, Every one 
that drinketh of this water shall thirst again : but whosoever drink- 
eth of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst ; but the 
water that I shall give him shall become in him a well of water 
springing up unto eternal life: Je’us turns her thought away 
from the well and from the patriarch in all his greatness. 
The water of this fountain cannot quench the thirst of him 
who drinks it, except for a time; he will thirst again. But 
the water which I speak of has the wonderful gift in itself. 
It becomes for the man who drinks it a fountain within him- 
self, ever supplying his wants. The ‘living power which it 
has in itself it imparts, and thus makes the man alive with a 
new living power. The new life-force is that of the eternal life. 

Verses 15-18.—The woman saith unto him, Sir, give me this 
water, that I thirst not, neither come all the way hither to draw. 
Jesus saith wnto her, Go, call thy husband, and come hither. The 
woman answered and said unto him, I have no husband. Jesus 
saith unto her, Thou saidst well, I have no husband : for thou hast 
had five-husbands ; and he whom thou now hast is not thy hus- 
band : this hast thou said truly: The woman evidently failed 
to apprehend the meaning of Jesus, but it is difficult to affirm 
precisely what the condition of her mind was, Perhaps she 
had a half-way thought of some gift in a higher sphere than 
the water of the well; and it was, perhaps, with a view 
to gaining more of definite statement as to what was intended, 
that the request was put in this particular form. The ex- 
pression “come all the way hither” is the rendering of a 
componnd verb, which sets forth in this connection the idea 
of a distance to be passed over, and consequent effort and dif- 
ficulty in reaching what was desired. It has been suggested 
that the phrase in which this verb is found carries with it 
the thought of others, for whom she would draw the water, 
and that thus a connection is to be discovered between this 
verse and the next, in which Jesus bids her call her husband. 
' This is possible, but cannot be affirmed with certainty. The 
words of Jesus in verse 16 are intended to impress the mind 
of the woman still more deeply, and thus to prepare her for 
the true idea of himself. They show her the knowledge which 
he had of her past life. 

Verses 19-23.—The woman saith unto him, Sir, 1 perceive that 
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ship. Jesus saith unio her, Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, 
when neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship 
the Father. Ye worship that which ye know not: we worship that 
which we know: for salvation is from the Jews, But the hour 
cometh, and now i, when the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and truth: for swch doth the Father seck to be 
his worshippers: The indication of this entire passage, from 
the beginning, is that the woman was impressed with the 
wonderful knowledge and greatness in Jesus, and that the 
design of what he said was to produce this impression to 
the end of faith.—A prophet: She looks upon him as an 


knowledge and the great gift which had been set forth before 
her, and she thinks that such a man may settle the question 
between her people and the Jews. “The difficulty which is 
proposed is not a diversion, but the natural thought of one 
brought face to face with an interpreter of the divine will.” 
This sentence from Dr. Westcott sets forth the true view of 
the case. The movement of the woman’s mind was honest 
throughout.—This mountain: That is, Gerizim, the mountain 
at the foot of which they were. The woman’s question re- 
lated to the right of her people to worship where their fathers 
worshiped. Mnst they go to Jerusalem, as the only holy 
place? Jesus turns her thought to the universality of spir- 
itual worship. Such worship is independent of place. As he 
had ‘declared to Nicodemus, so now he declares to this woman 
the great truth of the gospel, that true worship, like true life, 
is open to all the world.— Ye worship that which ye know not: 
The explanation of these words is found in the clause which 
follows: “for salvation is from the Jews.” The Samaritans, 
by rejecting the prophetic parts of the Old Testament, had 
separated themselves from the line of the development of the 
plan of salvation and the true knowledge of the revelation 
from God in the fulness of its significance. The true wor- 
shiper—that is, the one who answers to the true idea of 
a worshiper—must be a spiritual worshiper. 

Verses 24-26.—God is a Spirit: and they that worship him 
must worship in spirit and truth, The woman saith unto him, I 
know that Messiah cometh (which is called Christ): when he is 
come, he will declare wnto us all things, Jesus saith unto her, I 
that speak unto thee am he: It is held by some writers that the 
marginal rendering of the first clause of verse 24, “God is 
spirit,” gives the true meaning,—the nature or essence of 
God, not his personality, being referred to. Whichever view 
is adopted, the spiritual nature of God is set forth as the 
foundation of the necessity and fitness of spiritual worship. 
The worship must also be “in truth,” according to true 
knowledge and the true idea. _ The woman is led forward and 
upward in her thought by what Jesus has said, and she 
utters the words of verse 25 apparently with a feeling that 
possibly—and yet it would seem almost impossible—this 
prophet might himself be the great prophet who was to 
come. Jesus reveals himself to her, as he saw that her faith 
was opening towards a reception of the truth. 

Yale University. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 





Shortly after you turn westward from the broad plain 
which rans north and south along the east sides of mounts 
Gerizira and Ebal into the pleasant side valley which sepa- 
rates these two heights, and leads on to Nablus, the ancient 
Shechem, a low heap of stones and rubbish, surrounding a 
breast-high circle of rough old wall, is seen on the left, a 
little lower than the pathway. It is Jacob’s well,—the only 
spot of which we can feel sure that it brings before us the 
very footprints of our blessed Lord. We know that he moved 
about in other localities, but we cannot get close to him in 
any of them; whereas at Jacob’s well we are certain that we 
tread the very ground on which he stood nearly nineteen 
hundred years ago. 

The little valley in which it lies is quite open and unused; ; 
nor is anything like reverent care taken to guard a memorial 
so precious, A little chapel once stood over the shaft, but it 
has long ago fallen, the stones lying round being, no doubt, 
part of its ruins. So long ago as the fifth century it attested 
the homage of the age to the Saviour; but, beyond these 
stones, only some remains of tesselated pavement and carved 
mullions, seen by the Palestine surveyors, bat now hidden, 
keep it from oblivion. A great stone, with a round hole in 
the center, large enough to let the skin buckets of the locality 
pass through, covers the well, and has done so from perhaps 
the twelfth century. There was, no doubt, another of the 
same character over it in Christ’s dav ; and there was, evi- 
dently, besides, a low wall or seat, on which he sat,—probably 
a mere circular wall rising from the shaft, but possibly a 
stone step built round it, to give clean standing-ground and 
room for skin bottles and earthenware jars. 

The shaft is seven and a half feet across, and its depth, 
which for centuries was over a hundred feet, is still seventy- 
five; owing its present comparative shallowness, in part, no 
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they strike the bottom. Thus the wel! is still deep, though 
probably not much more than half the depth it was in the 
time of our Lord. Its excavation must ‘have been a work of 
great labor; for the shaft passes first through a thick layer of 
earth,—the wreck swept down through ages from the hills on 
each side,—then through a bed of soft rock, through the sides 
of which the water still filters to the depth, at times, even 
now, of twelve feet, though it is dry in summer, and- some- 
times for years together. The upper part of the shaft was 
found, in 1866, by Captain Anderson, to be lined with masonry, 
which appeared, indeed, to extend down the whole depth. 

That such a well should have been dug by Jacob in a yal- 
ley abounding with springs and brooks, can only be explained 
from the jealousy of Orientals at any interference with their 
water supply, and the determination of the cautious patriarch 
to avoid any risk of trouble from this ground by securing a 
supply of his own in ground he had bought for himself, 

Our Lord was on his way north from Judea, and, having 
turned into the little valley of Shechem, had sent his dis- 
ciples up to the city to “buy food,” though few Jews would 
have done so, as it was a Samaritan place, and “ food” 
bought in it was defiled by the fact of its passing through 
Samaritan hands, or having grown on Samaritan soil, From 
this feeling, indeed, it was only when “he must needs go” 
through the hated district, that a Jew entered it at all; and 
even when he did so he carried a “ wallet” or “ basket” con- 
taining food which was Levitically “clean,” to avoid eating 
anything belonging to Samaria.. But Jesus had tanght his 
followers greater charity, and was about to give them still 
another lesson in the same direction. 

Sitting down by the well, wearied with his journey, to wait 
till they returned, a Samaritan woman, from the village of 
Sychar, now Askar, on the eastern spur of Ebal, just round 
the corner of the valley, came! to draw water. It was about 
noon, and the heat was great, so that to drink clear cold 
water would be most refreshing. “Give me to drink,” said 
Jesus to the woman, who saw in his dress, or heard in his 
accent, that he wasa Jew. Such a request from one of his 
nation astonished her. “ How is it,’ said she, “that thon, 
being a Jew, askest drink of me, who am a Samaritan 
woman?” “For,” adds St. John, “Jews have no dealings 
with Samaritans.” “If thou knewest the gift of God,” re- 
plied Jesus, and who it is that saith to thee, ‘Give me to drink,’ 
thou wouldest have asked of him, and he would have given 
thee living water.’ The well yielded only well-water; and 
the water of running streams, which was called “living 
water,” no doubt from its motion, was thought much better. 

The woman, fancying he spoke of giving her water of this 
more highly esteemed kind, forthwith rejoined, “Sir, thou 
hast nothing to draw with, and the well is deep ; from whence 
then hast thou that living water? Art thou greater than 
our father Jaceb, who gave us the well, and drank thereof 
himself, and his. sons, and his cattle?” ~ 

The conversation had served its purpose; for Christ was 
now able to tell her of water which he could give of which 
no one who drank would ever thirst again, si *& would 
become in him a well of water springing up utfle*ternal life, 
He spoke, of course, of the great spiritnal truths he could 
teach her, but she was too dull in such matters to catch his 
meaning. “Sir,” said she, with a tonching simplicity, “ give 
me this water, that I thirst not, neither come all the way 
hither to draw.” “Go, call thy husband, and come hither,” 
said Jesus. “I have no husband,” replied she. “True,” 
continued Christ, “thou hast had five, and he whom thou 
now hast is not thy husband: this hast thou said truly,” 
Wives are often divorced repeatedly even now for the slight- 
est causes, but how could the speaker have known all about * 
her? “Sir,” said she, “I perceive that thou art a prophet, 
Our fathers worshiped on that great mountain, Gerizim, and * 
we worship on it still. We think it far holier than any place 
else ; but you say that the temple in Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought to worship.” 

Never was speech more fruitful in the reply it drew forth ; 
for the words of Christ in answer to hers sounded the knell 
of merely local worship, and, with it, of all human priesthood 
and ritaal systems. “ Woman,” said he, “believe me, the 
hour cometh, when neither on this mountain, nor in Jerusa- 
lem, shall ye worship the Father. Ye worship that which 
ye know not” (for you have not the teaching among you of 
the long line of God’s prophets, but only of the books of 
Moses, and thus cannot know God in the fulness of his self- 
revelations): “ we [Jews] worship that which we know; for 
salvation is from the Jews [the Messiah, who brings salvation, 
is from the Jews, not from the Samaritans]. But the hour 
cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and truth: forsuch doth the Fatherseek 





1 Norgr.—It is not said that she had come directly from the city, to 
draw water. It is more probable that she was drawing water for the 
laborers in the field. Even when she went to the city, after her con- 
versation with Jesus, she “left her waterpot, and went away into 
the city.” The overlooking of this simple fact seems to have con- 
fused the minds of commentators for centuries,—who have tried 





doubt, to rubbish having fallen into it before the cover was, 


vainly to accdunt for her coming all that distance for water.—Tus 
EpIToR. 
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Troe worship was thus declared to be not any multiplica- 

_ tion of mechanical acts of reverence,—either rites, ceremonies, 
precision in fixed times, limitation to fixed places, formal 


_ wtterances or postures, or any mere outward acts of what kind 


soever,—but a principle in our higher spiritual nature con- 
trolling our thoughts, affections, emotions, and acts,—the sin- 
cere expression of a sincere conviction, the life of God in the 
soul of man. The woman could only answer that these were 
deep things, but the Messiah, when he came, would declare 

all. “ Woman,” said Christ, “ I that speak unto thee am he.” 


_ Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE THIRSTY GIVER OF LIVING WATER. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


There are seven sayings of our Lord in this conversation, 
which may be regarded as the seven rounds of a ladder whose 
foot ison earth and its top in heaven. The first is the re- 
quest “Give me to drink,” which reveals a true manhood 
participant of physical need and dependent on help. The 
_ ast is the full revelation of his dignity in “I that speak unto 

thee am he.” How wide the distance between these two! 
The path from the valley to the height, and the reasons for 
making a Samaritan woman the recipient of so clear a reve- 
lation of the truth veiled from his own people, will appear in 
studying the narrative. Observe thet in the earlier part of 
the conversation Jesus takes the initiative and the woman 
answers, while in the latter, after her conscience has been 
roused, the parts are reversed. The passive recipient be- 
comes the active inquirer. © 

We must leave all topography and picturesque treatment 
to others, and simply note the first step in the ladder, Try 
to see with the woman's eyes a travel-worn Jew sitting alone 
by the well, and to hear with her ears the request for adraught 
of water, which he evidently sorely needed, Her question 
(probably put while she was giving the boon asked for) is 
the simple expression of wonder, with a little dash of rustic 
raillery in it, as who should say, “Oh, then, a thirsty Jew is 
not quite so proud as he would be if he did not want any- 
thing! You can speak to a Samaritan, and that a woman, 
when she can help you.” Her wonder would have been 
greater if she had kuown the deepest answer to her question, 
his elevation above all national distinctions and equal kin- 
ship to every human soul. 

_ But, if we look at this scene with eyes enlightened by fuller 
knowledge, how wonderful and precious it is, as one pathetic 
evidence of the true humanity and hamiliation of our Lord! 
He whose goings forth were of old sat, a weary traveler, too 

tired to go with the disciples to buy food, which he needed. 
The blazing sun, his creature, made him thirst who stills the 
cravings of souls, Our question should be, ‘ How is it that 
thou, being the Son of God, needest and askest drink of one 
ofue?” The answer carries us deep into the mysteries of 
God and the heart of the go pel. 

The second step (vs. 10-12) is like a partial opening of a 
giving hand to show a corner of the gift lying in it, which is 
met by a half-bewildered answer, through which appears a 
dawning sense of some deeper meaning than the speaker has 
grasped. Our Lord does not yet afford. any clear indication 
of the nature of the gift, but simply seeks to awaken a sense 
of great possibilities to be had for the asking. He links his 
words on to the woman’s expressed wonder that he, being 
what she sees him, should cross the barrier to her. If she 
knew who he, the “ Jew,” was, a deeper wonder would open 
to her, and it would be che who would sue tohim. “The 
gift of God” is not detined, but the very generality of the 
phrase stirs desires. It is perhaps best left in that generality, 
‘as here meaning all that God gives through Christ. 

T-vo things then are pointed out, in which he would have 
her feel her ignorance,—the gift of God, and the true nature 
ef him, the giver. If men rightly understood what God 
wishes to give them, the knowledge could not but kindle 
desire. If they understood it was a gift, they would know 
that asking was the way to get it. If they knew that Christ 
gave God's gift, they would know to ask him. That “if thou 
knewest ” ‘s on Christ's lips, a lament as well as a palliation. 
This woman's ignorance was innocent. Ours is not. But the 
knowledge here meant is more than intellectual apprehen- 
sion ; for, alas! it is possible to know in that way both of 
these subjects, and to have no motions of desire towards 
them. Not only will real knowledge produce desire, but 
every desire addressed to Jesus will be answered. The se- 
quence is certain. “Know,” “ ask,” “huve,” are links soldered 
fast together. 

What is the “living water”? Of course, the form of the 
symbol has reference to the occasion of the whole. conversa- 
tion. But the occurrence of the same metaphor in the words 
to Nicodemus as to “ water and the Spirit,” and again in the 
great scene in the temple court (John 7 : 37), suggests that 
the emblem is here used for the gift of the Holy Spirit. If 
80, the subsequent teaching of the nature of true worship is 
based on the promise in this earlier part of the conversation, 
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at this stage. Enough if now some longing for the unknown 
precious gift and some dawnings of trust in its giver begin to 
move in the woman. 

Her reply indicates growing seriousness and incipient awe. 
She addresses Jesus with a title of respect, and her question, 
pointing out the physical impossibility, is like Nicodemus’s 
parallel one, the first trace of perception that more is meant 
than water. Her second question lays hold of Christ’s bint 
of concealed greatness ; and while it puts emphasis on “thou,” 
—a wearied, thirsty, solitary wayfarer,—and magnifies, with 
a touch of national jealousy, “ our father Jacob,” whom she 
calls, with distinct reference to Christ’s promise to give, the 
“giver” of “the well,” there is a tone of reverence in it 
which seems to invite fuller disclosure. Thus far Christ’s 
dealing has told as he desired. 

The next step (vs. 13-15) is a fuller explanation of the gift, 
answered by asking which, however imperfect, is not in vain. 
Water gives temporary relief to thirst, and so all creatural 
delights and goods allay desires for a space only. They fail 
in permanence because they are external, If men are ever 
to cease to thirst, they must have an inward fountain. Noth- 
ing outside of me can permanently still my nature. Jesus 
does not define his gift, but tells its blessed effects. He has 
something to give, which will pass into the spirit, and, there 
abiding, will not only quench a moment’s thirst, bat will be 


.a self-reprodacing fountain,—not merely like water in a cup 


or even in Jacob's well, but “ leaping up” towards and reach- 
ing to the eternal life from which itcame. A satisfying gift, 
an inward gift, a satisfying inward gift, which is itself an 
active principle and the quickener of action where it dwells, 
and which ever tends towards the perfect consummation of 
eternal life,—what can this gift be but that Spirit which he 
gives, and which is in us the ground of all endtring blessed- 
ness, the spring of all glad energy, the inspirer of all reach- 
ings of heart and nrind towards the perfect life, of which it is 
the earnest? The great words in chapter 7, already referred 
to, are the best commentary on this saying. 

The woman’s wonder has deepened into awe, and her glim- 
mering suspicions of something great in this “Jew” pass into 
longings to possess this gift; and her petition, though it be 
spoken as in twilight, bears witne* that new desires are be- 
ginning. She does not understand, but she feels that some- 
how this stranger can give her the cure of two evils, unsatisfied 
thirst and weary toil, the latter being pathetically expressed 
in the Revised Version’s “come all the way hither.” Even 
the dimmest perception of his gift, which is strong enough to 
wing a prayer to him, is strong enough to bring an answer. 
Even the desire to have earthly riecessities supplied and 
earthly toil alleviated is acceptable to him. — 

The next step (vs. 16, 17 a) is the unexpected home thrust 
at her sin and the roused conscience, No explanation of the 
startling snddenness of this address is sufficient, if it supposes 
that Jesus did not know her circumstances, or did not mean 
it as an assault on her conscience. What other reason could 
there be for breaking in on the flow of the conversation? The 
lesson taught by this sudden demard is that the consciousness 
of sin must be evoked, and penitence precede the reception of 
Christ’s gift. The direct way to answer the woman’s prayer 
is to rouse her conscience. 

The woman’s answer proves that she is under the spell of 
Christ’s influence. There is shame in its brevity, but also 
the need to tell him the shameful truth, Perhaps there may 
be also a shade of doubt whether he could have the mys- 
terious power she was beginning to think he had, since he 
seemed toerr. Did she half think that she had found him 
tripping? If so, the next step sets her right. 

It is (v. 176, 18) the full disclosure of her sin and the full 
recognition of his prophetic authority. “ He knew all men” 
(John 2: 24), and his minute knowledge of the foul details 
drove home the conviction that he was “a prophet.” She 
has got nearer the true conception than Nicodemus, with his 
cold statement of a reasoned conviction. A quickened con- 
science is a good teacher. She does not resent the stranger’s 
intrusion iato her past, nor make excuses, but, as it were, falls 
in a heap at his feet, utterly abject before him. They are 
not beyond hope who are within reach of conviction of sin. 
From this point onward the woman takes the initiative, and 
Christ answers. That is a sign of growing interest .and 
earnestness. 

So the next step (vs. 20-24) i is her reference of the funda- 
mental question between her people and his to his prophetic 
authority. The supposition that her question was only a 
diversion, to get away from further allusions to her life, is 
inconsistent both with ber previous attitude of reverence and 


raised by her divided the two peoples, was important, and 
had evidently been seriously thought of by her. She must 
have been profoundly impressed by Jesus, to think of asking 
him, “ being a Jew,” to decide it for her. She all but offers, 
in asking his judgment, to become a proselyte. But her 
notions are those of formal worshipers, to whom the place 
made worship acceptable, and who were more concerned 





about the where than the how or the whom. She leaves out 





awe and with the tone of Christ's answer. The question | 
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lege for the present. At some hour, which is yet to come 
and will come, the religion of sacred places will melt away, 
with all its antagonisms, in a worship which will be univeal 
because it is filial. When that hour strikes, Gerizim and 
Jerusalem will equally be forsaken shrines, The fatherhood 
of God is the great truth which Jesus proclaims as determin- 
ing the externals of worship. 

But he also answers the question as to the relative worth 
of Samaritan and Jewish worship. The difference does not 
lie in the place of worship, but in the knowledge of the wor- 
shipers, The Samaritans bad cut themselves off from God’s 
progressive revelation of himself in Israel, and therefore 
their worship was of an unknown somewhat. The God to 
whom men attain by any other path than that of accepting 
his historical revelation of Himself, is a dim and colorless 
abstraction, a peradventure, an object of fear or hope, as may 
be, but not of knowledge. Only they who accept and profit 
by that historical revelation can be said to “ know what they 
worship.” The reason for this knowledge of the object of 
worship is that, by God’s appointment, “the [promised] sal- 
vation” was to proceed from the Jews, which implies a 
process of revelation among them, The woman's question is 
thus answered, the true prerogative of Israel set forth, even 
while the universal destination of that salvation is asserted, 
and the fading away of all national pre-eminence and local 
sanctity in the universal worship of the Father foretold. 

But the present has its privilege and its dity, as well as 
the foture its glorious, wide prospect, ‘The hour now is,” 
Because Jesus has come, i¢ has come. His coming is the 
revelation of the Father, and is the Father's seeking for true 
worshipers, Such words, though partially understood, would 
lead the woman to feel more and more the mysterious great- 
ness of the speaker, and would sound as inviting her to 
become such a worshiper. The true sanctuary is the wor- 
shiper’s “ spirit,” that higher part or aspect of human nature, 
which is capable of communion with God. Worship in 
spirit is possible only on the basis of Christ's work. It 
leaves all questions of externals at the foot of the mountain. 
But that communion in spirit with the divine Spirit is to be 
also “in truth.” A true, though not fall, knowledge is pos- 
sible on the basis of Christ's revelation, which gives the 
substance of Jewish ritual shadows and the reality which 
heathenism had, overlaid with errors, True ideas and.right 
feelings are both drawn from him. 

The last step (vs, 25, 26) is the woman's messianic hope and 
Christ’s full disclosure of himself. The alien, heretical 
Samaritan has a loftier ideal of Messiah than the orthodox 
Jew. She thinks of a perfect Enlightener; he thought’ of a 
temporal prince. The heretic may have in some respects a 
higher ideal than the orthodox whose orthodoxy is stiffened 
into form. This soul, though stained with fleshly lusts, and 
groping in much darkness, was ready to hail Messiah; and 
that for the sake of his revealing power, and not for lower 
gifts, 

Therefore Jesus at last throws back the cloak, of which he 
had Jet a fold or two be blown aside, and stands confessed in 
his full sovereign authority. Docile reception of partial 
knowledge, and desire for its increase, are ever rewarded, 
“ Whosoever hath, to him shall be given.” An alien woman 
receives the full-orbed truth which was hidden from rabbis and 
Pharisees, That Christ who comes to give the Spirit which 
is the water of life, and to reveal the Father, and to make 
worship im spirit and truth possible for the humblest, will 
hold familiar converse with outcasts and sinners. The 
initial wonder of his speaking to an alien pales before the 
| stupendous wonder that the eternal Word becomes flesh and 

talks, with human lips and divine condescension, with us. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 

THE UNIVERSAL TEACHER AND THE UNIVERSAL TRUTH, 

What Jesus has to give meets a need in the spiritual life as 
great and all-pervasive as water is to this life. It is living, 
brings life wherever its healing waters come, it springs up of 
itself, a fountain, not a pump. 

It is the gift of the Holy Spirit, and he leads into all truth. 
So whether our parching thirsts are for comfort, knowledge, 
life, or love, we get not a cupful, but a living fountain of fuil 
supply, not without us, that we must take, but within us. 
“Spring up and well within my soul.” 

The offer was too large to be comprehended by the woman, 
or at first by any one (v. 15). 

How could she be enlarged? Show to herself her sinful- 
ness, and the teacher’s all-penetrative insight, and she be- 
comes humble and teachable (v. 19). ‘A 

Then she immediately asks him to setile a disputed ques- 
tion (v. 20). 

The answer shows a truth larger than both points of dis- 
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By this process of growth the woman caught the revelation 
that the Messiah had come. But without this convincing of 
sin no obtuse sensualist, or conceited rationalist can catch 
this glorious revelation. 

University Park, Colo. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


So he cometh to a city of Samaria (v.5).* Not alone to those 
who already have a good name, but to those who lack it, Jesus 
draws near. The blessing of his approach is granted to some 
who scorn him, as well as fo some who have no thought about 
him. He who would be like Jesus must find his way, in a 
loving spirit, along paths of duty that lead near to the homes 
of the outcast and the despised. He whose home is deemed 
unworthy of a visit from those who draw sharp lines between 
the reputable and the disreputable, may yet look for the com- 
ing of Jesus, whose mission it is to seek and to save the lost. 

Jesus saith unio her, Give me to drink (v.7), It is sometimes 
a proof of love to ask a favor of another. We may in that 
way show our confidence, show that we are willing to receive, 

- and to acknowledge as a gift, that which we would not accept 
unless from one whom we trusted peculiarly. Whenever Jesus 
asks a service of one of his followers, he shows his loving 
confidence accordingly. Not only ought we to be prompt to 
respond to such a request from Jesus, but we ought to be 
grateful that he has consented to honor us by making it. 

How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, which am 
a Samaritan woman? (v. 9.) It was a pity that party lines 
were so strong in those days that it seemed strange for a Jew 
to be willing to ask a drink of water from a Samaritan. It is 
a greater pity that there is so much of the same bigotry of 
opinion and bitterness of caste and of denominational feeling 
among those who are called Christians at the present time. 
Of course, none of us show any such sinful exclusiveness as 
this; but those other people do,—up North, or down South, 
or out West, or over yonder. And there is quite too much 
of this feeling in—our sister denominations. 

Tf thou knewest the gift of God, gnd who it is that saith to thee, 
Give me to drink— (v.10). God does not tell us in advance 
when he plans his best gifts for us, nor in what shape our 
choicest opportunities are to present themselves, Both those 
who minister to and those who reject the Son of man in their 
auity life; will ask in wonder, in the day of final disclosure, 
“Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, or athirst, or a 
stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison?” And the answer 
will come, “ When ye thus saw one of th least of these, my 
brethren.” If only we knew the gift of God, and who it is 
that asks truly in the name of the crucified One, how ready 
we should be to improve our opportunities! But the only way 
to be sure of never missing such a privilege is to be ever in 
the spirit of readiness to minister lovingly to those who may 
be Christ’s representatives. Thus, indeed, we can learn the 
lesson Christ teaches to all of his followers : 

“The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need ; 
Not what we give, but what we share,— 
For the gift without the giver is bare ; 
Who gives himself with his alms, feeds three,— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.” 

Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst ; but the water that I shall give him shall become in him a 
well of water springing up wnto eternal life(v,14). It is not that 
those who are followers of Jesus shall never have a sense of 
thirst and of its refreshing, but it is that they shall never 
have asense of thirst without the means of its refreshing. The 
supply they need shall be within their reach at all times. 
Jesus himself had thirst, but he nevér thirsted hopelessly. 
So it may be, so it is, with all those who are sharers of the 
love and of the life of Jesus, Here in the flesh there will 
come weariness and thirst, but the refreshing which the body 
and the soul require shall always be available. The assur- 
ance of Jesus has never failed one who rested on it; nor will 
it fail while eternity endures. 

Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet (v.19). There is no 
way by which God can more surely convince the sons of men 
that he is God, than by his disclosure of his knowledge of their 
inner selves asthey are. Hence the best evidence of the truth 
of the Bible is the evidence which the Bible itself supplies in 
its discernment of every man’s character and history and 
needs. If any man doubts the divine authorship of the 
Bible, let him tarn to the Bible for the settlement of that 
question. Said one who had looked to the Bible in question- 
ing at this very point: “I tell you that only the One who 
made my heart could ever have written what is in that Book, 
about my heart.” He who opens his ear to the discerning 
words of Jesus about himself as he is, will be ready to cry out 
with the woman of Samaria: “Sir, I perceive that thou art 
a prophet.” 

Salvation is from the Jews (v. 22). While Jesus did not con- 
sent to waste time in discussion over unimportant denomina- 
tional differences, he did not propose to evade an opinion on 
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- He declared that, actording to God’s plan, } 
there was salvation in only one way, and that that way had 
been disclosed to and by the Jews. None of us have any 
right to claim a greater breadth than Jesus showed, or to 
ignore the importance of a truth to which he gave emphasis. 
Salvation is the gift of God—in the line of the Bible teach- 
ings. It is open to all who will receive it in God’s way of 
offering it. The Jews were, and are, and are to be, a people 
honored of God, and honored of all those who intelligently 
honor God. And the truth which was declared to and by the 
Jews, is the truth on which we must rest our hopes for the 
life that is, and for the life that is to come. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, Q.D. 


This lesson will be treated as though the woman herself 
told the story of how she found the Messiah. 

“You ask me to tell you how it was that I found the Mes- 
siah. Well, it isa wonderful story, and one that I am always 
glad to tell. This was the way it happened, One day, about 
noon, I found that my supply of water had unaccountably 
given out, and, as we had no well, i was obliged to take down 
the water-pitcher from the shelf, and the rope from off the 
nail where it was kept, and start for the well, just outside of 
the town. As I was coming near to the well, I looked up, 
and saw a man sitting on the curbstone of the well, all alone, 
and looking very tired. I wondered who it could be, sitting 
there at that time; for the people of the town were not in 
the habit of going thereat noon. Coming nearer, I saw that 
he was not a Samaritan, and soon made up my mind that 

“ He was Nothing but a Jew.—I was disgusted at this, for I 
always hated those Jews, and was not at all pleased at the 
idea of meeting one of them. However, I went on, and just 
as I came to the well he spoke, and asked me to give him 
some water to drink. Then it occurred to me that I would 
let him see that I was a Samaritan woman, and that it-was 
not fitting that he, a Jew, should ask me to give him any- 
thing. So I said, ‘How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest 
drink of me, which am a woman of Samaria?’ I hoped that 
this would silence him. But it did not; for he quietly went 
on to speak about himself, and said that, if I knew who he 
was, I would have asked of him, and he would have given 
me living water. I did not exactly understand what he 
meant, but it was so absurd to hear him talking about giving 
me water, when he had neither pitcher nor rope, that I found 
myself in a measure despising him, and I thought to myself, 

“ He is a Conceited Jew.—So I gave him a tart answer; for, 
with a good deal of sarcasm, I replied: ‘Sir, thon hast noth- 
ing to draw with, and the well is deep. Art thou greater 
than our father Jacub, who gave us this well?’ I thought I 
would make him understand that I knew what I was talking 
about, and that we had just as good an ancestry as the Jews 
themselves, so that he need not set himself so much above us 
Samaritans. However, he did not seem at all offended, but 
in a gentle voice went on to say something about the fact that 
every one who drank of this well would thirst again, but that 
he had some water of which, if any one should drink, thirst 
would no more torment him. He said this in such an im- 
pressive way that I could not help paying attention, and for 
a while I forgot that he wasa Jew, and I a woman of Samaria. 
I actually found myself wondering whether he really had not 
some secret, by which he could accomplish that of which he 
was speaking. What a world of trouble that would save me, 
making it no longer necessary for me to take these tedious 
journeys to the well every day! So I answered as politely as 
I could, ‘Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not, neither 
come hither to draw.’ As soon as I had said this, I began to 
wonder what his answer would be. Imagine my surprise, 
then, when he suddenly changed the topic of conversation, 
and said, ‘Go, call thy husband.’ I bridled up at this; for 
what business had he, a stranger, to ask me such a question 
as that? The fact is that I had rather he had said almost 
anything else in the world than that. So I replied curtly, ‘1 
| have no husband.’ I had no idea of telling him my private 
life, and thought that my answer would put him all off the 
track, and he would change the conversation once more, and 
perhaps get back to the question of the living water of which 
he had been speaking. But no; he kept at it, and this time 
fairly took my breath away. Looking me full in the face, he 
said, in that quiet way of his, ‘Thou hast well said “I have 
no husband ;” for thou hast had five husbands, and he whom 
thon now hast is not thine husband. In that thou said-t 
truly.’ What a moment that was for me, I never am able to 
| make any one fully understand. Like a flash of lightning I 
| saw all my past life revealed to me by this strahger, and it 
| seemed to me that he must be some Elijah come again to the 
world. In shorter time than it takes me to tell you, I made 
up my mind that 

“This Man was a Prophet.—It awed me to think that I was 
standing in the presence of one who knew my past life 
so intimately ; for, as he looked at me with his quiet but 
piercing eyes, I thonght that he could read every thought of 
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to where men ought to worship. You all know that ques- 
tion, for it has been the stock question for discussion between 
the Jews and us for many years. I thought in this way that 
I would get away from the personal turn that the conversa- 
tion had so suddenly taken. Anything was better than that, 
However, he kept right on, and spoke in such a marvelous 
way about God and truth, that I was forced to listen, in spite 
of myself. He, said that God was a Spirit, and that he was 
seeking men to worship him, and that the day was coming when 
men everywhere would worship him in spirit and in truth, 
To this I made answer that we believed that in due time the 
Messiah, which is the Anointed One, would come, and, when 
he came, he would make all these things right. At that 
a look came over his face that I shall never forget; it filled 
me with wonder and awe. Then he said, ‘I that speak 
to thee am he.’ Well, how it came to me in that minute, I 
never can tell, but in an instant I was convinced that 

“This Jew is the Messiah.—But just at that moment a num- 
ber of men came up, who, I afterwards learned, were his dis- 
ciples. I was so filled with joy that I turned, and as fast as 
possible ran back to the city, and told all my friends that 
there was a man out at the well who might be the Messiah, 
for he had told me all that ever I had done, I did not 
say that-I believed he was the Messiah; for I wanted them 
to judge for themselves, 0 that they would be the better 
satisfied. The rest you know. That is how I found the 
Messiah that day. It was so strange an experience, and one 
so joyful, that I have never gotten over being thankful that 
I went to the well that duy. What if I had not gone?” 

New York City. 








HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Jacob’s Well.—-Where was Jesus when Nicodemus went to 
him at night? Jesus did not stay long in the city of Jerusa- 
lem, but he spent some time with his disciples teaching in, 
different places in Judea. (Use map.) After some months, 
Jesus decided to go to the land of Galilee. Look on the 
map, and you will see that, as he went north towards Galilee, 
he must cross the country of Samaria. It was the same land 
where Abraham and Isaac and Jacob had lived in tents and 
built altars hundreds of years before. Jesus and his disciples 
walked over the same roads and fields, for they traveled on 
foot; and, no doubt, they talked of the time when the chil- 
dren of Israel came to the land which God had promised to 
his people, and they looked at the two mountains where the 
people were gathered in the green valley. between, and heard 
read from one mountain-side words of blessing if they obeyed 
all the commandments of God, and from the other mountain- _ 
side the cursings which should be upon them if they disobeyed 
and forgot God. _ Probably in the late forenoon Jesus and his 
disciples were close by Sychar, a city of Samaria, the ground 
that Jacob bought for a hundred pieces of silver, and that he 
afterwards gave to hisson Joseph. Joseph was buried there; 
for though he died in Egypt, they brought his bones with 
them all through the wilderness, and buried him ipSbechem, 
—for the land then belonged to the family of and his 
sons. There was a great deep well there; for Sacob had dug 
down far into the rocks below, to such cool flowing springs of 
water that it supplied many people and flocks and herds, 

Jesus Weary.—Jesus was tired from walking many a mile 
that day, and he sat down on the low stones or wall built 
around the well; he sat alone, for the disciples went into the 
town to buy some food. Alone, tired and hungry, the Saviour 
sat by the well. He who called himse!f the Son of man knows 
what it is to be worn and weary, te need rest and quiet, just 
as his tired children do so often. 

A Woman of Samaria.—As he sat alone, footsteps came 
near; he saw a woman with her water-jar on her shoulder | 
(show picture, if you have a correct one), and, as she lowered 
it to fill it with water, he said to her, “Give me to drink.” 
The woman knew he was a Jew, perhaps by the way he was 
dressed, or by the way he spoke to her. “ How is it,” she 
asked, “that thou, being a Jew, ashest drink of me, a Samari- 
tan woman?” To help us understand what the woman meant, 
John says the Jews have no dealings with the Samagitans. 

The Lesson at the Well.—Jesus seemed to forget that he was 
tired, hungry, and thirsty, as he talked with the woman. He 
saw her heart, and was sure that she needed to know what he 
could teach far more than he needed the cooling drink he had 
asked of her. He did not answer her question, though he 
made her wonder at his words; for he told her that if she 
knew the gift of God, and who had said to her, “ Give me to 
drink,” she would have asked of him, and he would have 
given her living water. She did not understand,—do you? 
The woman said, “Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, and 
the well is deep: from whence then hast thou that living 
water?” She looked at him, a lonely, tired stranger, carry- 
ing no provision for food or drink, and asked, perhaps with 
a smile, if he thought himself greater than “father Jacob, 
which gave us the well, and drank thereof himself, and his 
sons, and his cattle.” 

Living Weter —Jesus explained what he meant ; she under- 
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needed to come every day to draw water, that getting 
' enough that day would not keep her from coming again the 
next day. Then Jesus told her, “ Whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him shall never thirst.” Jesus 
told more than that; she loved this well of Jacob, but she 
had to come to it to de. Jesus said of all who will drink 
the living water, “The water that I shall give him shall be- 
come in him a well of water springing up unto eternal life.” 
Joyful news to the woman ; for to him who had said to her 
“Give me to drink,” she asked, “Sir, give me this water, 
that I thirst not, neither come all the way hither to draw.” 

God is a Spirit.—Jesus showed the woman that he knew 
her life, that it had not been true and pure, that she needed 
to be sorry for her sins; that if she really wanted the living 
water for her soul, her heart and daily life must be changed. 
When she felt that he knew her so well, she said he was a 
prophet, and then talked of the place where God should be 
worshiped. She pointed to the mountain of blessing where 
the Samaritans worshiped, and said that the Jews believed 
Jerusalem was the place where men ought to worship. Jesus 
taught her that the mountain or the temple could not make 
the worship true, that it must be real prayer of the heart 
and love for God; he told her that because God is a spirit, 
they that worship him must worship in spirit and_in truth. 

The Messiah (Christ).—She told him who seemed to her a 
prophet, that she knew the Messiah would come,—the one 
called Christ. She seemed longing for his coming, that she 
might learn yet more; for she said, “ When he is come, he 
will declare unto us all things.” How truly Jesus fulfils his 
own every word! What did he promise to those “who hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness”? The blessedness was 
given to the one scholar by the well-side; for when she spoke 
her faith in the Messiah to come, Jesus looked in her earnest 
face, and said, “1 that speak untotheeam he.” The very first 
person to whom he said he was the Christ was the lowly 
Samaritan woman despised by the Jews, sinful but repenting, 
—a willing, eager scholar. The disciples came back, they 
looked and wondered; the woman left her waterpot, went 
into the city, and said to others, “Come.” Many believed 
on Jesus for the word of the woman, and they begged him to 
abide with them. He waited two days before he went on his 
journey to Galilee, teaching many of the Samaritans, who said, 
“ We know that this is indeed . . . the Saviour of the world.” 
~ What is our golden text? When John wrote those words in 
the last chapter of Revelation, ‘did he remember the day 
when Jesus rested by the well-side, where he gave the woman 
the water of life, and when she who heard said “ Come” to 
other thirsty souls? 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.R.S., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


SycHar anv Jacos’s WELL.—An interest attaches itself 
to Jacob’s well which can scarcely be surpassed by any other 
spot'in the world. It is one of the very jew places where we 
may be perfectly certain we are at the exact spot where our 
Saviour himself sat, and held the conversation recorded in 
the Gospel. The aspect of the place is lonesome and desolate. 
At the north end of the long plain of Shechem, up which 
runs the monotonous road from the south, the highway from 
Jerusalem to Galilee, is a small group of ruined masonry and 
broken columns. This is Jacob's well. Two hundred yards 
higher up, a small square whitewashed enclosure, with a little 
dome in the center, marks the site of Joseph’s tomb, in the 
parce! of land that Jacob gave to his son Joseph. Less than 
half a mile farther up the slope, nestling under the south- 
east corner of Mt, Ebal, is the little village of Askar, the 
ancient Sychar. To the south-west of the well towers the 
brow of Gerizim, facing Ebal. The well itself is sunk nearly 
midway in the entrance of the vale of Shechem, which here 
opens on the plain; and we can leok up the valley a little 
way, but not far enough to see Shechem, situated two miles 
off, hidden in the narrowest part of the valley which separates 
the two mountains. As we rest by the well, the feature which 
at once arrests the eye is the brow of Gerizim in front of us, 
We seem to be almost under its shadow. Careful scrutiny 
can even at this distance detect traces, in the rough blocks of 
stone strewn about, of the old Samaritan temple, as ruined 
when our Lord sat at that well as it is to-day. But at that 
time a portico or roof, supported by the columns whose frag- 
ments strew the ground around us, afforded grateful shelter 
to the wearied traveler. A square vaulted chamber, a por- 
tion of the roof of which has now fallen in, protected the 
mouth of the well, which is still partially covered by some 
large stone slabs. The well itself is faced in its upper por- 
tion with well-dressed masonry, like those at Beer-sheba. The 
lower part is, to all appearance, hewn out of the solid lime- 
stone. I[t is still deep, about seventy-five feet, though evi- 
dently choked with stones and rubbish; and was probably 
a hundred and fifty feet deep originally. I have only once, 
after the spring rains, found any water in it. We may won- 
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where streams and springs abound. But the character of the 
peace-loving patriarch explains it. In this country, it is 
water, and not extent of acres, that makes wealth. The 
native Amorites cared not if the stranger shepherd clan pas- 
tured their flocks on their plains, but, like the herdsmen of 
Abimelech, they grudged them the precious water. To avoid 
occasion of strife with the inhabitants, the shrewd patriarch, 
remembering his father’s and his grandfather's troubles, de- 
termines to secure a supply which none could dispute with 
him, and sinks a well in the land he has bought under the 
slope of the mountain, in the very place which a modern 
engineer in search of water would select. 


The College, Durham, England, 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Give Me to Dknx.”—The providing of water for thirsty 
travelers has long been held a religious duty in the East. 
By the doors of the little domed houses covering the tombs of 
Mahommedan saints are often to be found large jars of water, 
with a vessel to lift the cooling liquid to the lips of the pas- 
ser by. Many travelers must have seen the curiously figured 
earthenware jar beside the door of the little well at Magdala. 
The villagers keep it constantly replenished with fresh water 
from the lake, such service to wayfarers being esteemed very 
well pleasing to the saint, whose last resting-place is thus 
honored, There are certain fanatical religious sects in Syria, 
who may never drink from a vessel which has once touched 
the lips of a stranger, yet seldom will they refuse a drink of 
cold water to the traveler, although they must immediately 
destroy the vessel from which he has@runk. 

J&Ews HAVE No DEALines wirH SAMARITANS.—The mu- 
tual hatred between Jew and Samaritan was perhaps the 
most perfect thing of its kind the world has ever seen. “That 
foolish people who dwelt in Shechem” was regarded by the 
Jew as the most profoundly wicked of all mankind. The very 
name “Samaritan” was never uttered by the self-respecting 
Jew, save, when, having exhausted his vocabulary of maledic- 
tion, he wished to hurl at his enemy the most infamons of 
names, A morsel of bread from a Samaritan was regarded as 
“swine’s flesh,” and. it was forbidden to make proselytes of 
Samaritans: they were to be sternly left to their fate. The 
Samaritans seem now to have got over their bitterness in great 
part, and would fain establish the right of intermarriage with 
the Jews. This, however, the latter stoutly oppose, since it 
would involve an admission of the Samaritan elaim to be de- 
scended from Jacob,—a claim which the Jews have always 
vehemently denied. 

Grrizim AND MortAH.—Intense was the rivalry between 
Gerizim and Moriah. From the day on which the temple 
was built on Gerizim by Sanballat, and a system of worship 
set up in opposition to that at Jerusalem, no opportunity was 
lost by Jew or Samaritan to provoke each other to jealousy 
and wrath. The anger of the Jews culminated in the de- 
struction of the Samaritan temple by John Hyrcanus. The 
Samaritans were avenged in part when one of their number, 
on passover night, at midnight, when it was the custom to 
open the temple gates, entered, and polluted the holy place by 
strewing in it human bones, so that next morning the priests 
refiised to go in to perform the sacrifice. The sound of the 
priest’s voice has long since died away from the temple on 
Moriah, and the smoke of sacrifice has disappeared forever 
from above the holy mountain; but on the lonely heights of 
Gerizim, amid the ruins of former splendor, the children of 
the men who long ago worshiped in this mountain—not 
more than a hundred and eighty souls, all told—still offer 
their yearly sacrifice, and chant the prayers that for ages have 
echoed along the rocky summit. Three years ago I viewed 
the scene from the site of the old temple, on the crest of the 
mountain. With sunset, thick mists crept up from the deep 
valleys around, obscured the distant prospect, and enveloped 
the camp. The great fire cast forth a ruddy glare, and lit up 
the white faces of the worshipers, seen now and then through 
rifts in the clouds, while high over all in calm dignity shone 
the moon. 

Tiberias, Palestine. 

“ Jesus ANSWERED AND Sarp unto Her.”—It is worth 
noting that this freedom of speech between man and woman 
was condemned by the rabbins. One rabbinic precept is: 
“Prolong not speech with a woman ;” a later addition reads, 
“One’s own wife is meant,—how much less the wife of 
another ;” and a third statement goes so far as to intimate 
perilous consequences in the next world for those who disre- 
gard this injunction. The Talmud declares it scandalous for 
aman to talk to a woman on the street; and women were 
prohibited from keeping schools, becouse that would inply 
consultation with the fathers of their scholars, 

“A WELL or WaTER SPRINGING UP UNTO ETERNAL 
Lire.”—The word “water” was used by the Jews as a sym- 
bol both of life and of purity of doctrine. Thas, for the 
second meaning, it is threatened that, if the Jews transgress, 
they will be carried into a strange land, where they will be 
obliged to drink unclean waters. It is noteworthy, in view 





der, at ‘irst sight, why Jacob should have bought the parcel 








writers speak of the Word or Logos as the Well of Wisdoay, 

from which springs eternal life. 

“Messtan Cometu.”—Like the Jews, the Sentsttinn 
look for a Messiah, whom they-call the Restorer, or, in Arabic, 
El-Mahdy the Guided. In opposition to both Jews and 
Christians, they now claim that Moses is the Messiah, and 
that he will come, at some future period, to restore all things. 
They claim for Moses a supernatural birth, and say that he 
was created from drops of light. When he was born, all the 
angels sang for joy, and the fire of God shone forth in heaven; 
and his Messianic sanctity was indicated in that he was born 
in the seventh hour of the seventh day of the seventh month 
of the year. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE GIFT OF GOD. 





(THR) LIVING. 
WATE INEXMAUSTIBLE. 
: FREE. 
(oF) ETERNAL. 





ASK HIM, AND HE WILL GIVE THEE. 
‘ 








TRUE WORSHIP. 





THE FATHER 


WE SEEK 
| SEEKS US. 


THE FATHER. 





No MAN COMETH UNTO THE FATHER, 











BUT BY ME. 
1. JACOB’S TO HIS CHILDREN. 
2. GOD'S TO THE WORLD. 
3. JESUS’ TO BELIEVERS. 
4. OUR TO JESUS, 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
* Jesus the water of life will'give.” 
‘“Behold, a fountain deep and wide.” 
“Come with your sins to the fountain.” 
“ There is a stream whose gentle flow.” 
“ The Spirit and the bride say, Come.” 
‘From the riven Rock there floweth.” 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

1. Pretimmary.—What did Jesus do after the pass- 
over? (John 3 : 22-24.) What contention arose at the 
Jordan? (John 3 : 25, 26.) How did John bear witness for 
Christ ? (John 3 : 27-36.) Why did Christ leave Judea? 
(Jolin 4: 1-4.) 

2. Tar WomAN or SAMARIA (vs. 5-9).—What time of the 
year was this? (John 4: 35.) What was the origin of the 
province of Samaria? (1 Kings 16 : 24.) What province 
was south of it? What north? What is the story of this 
“parcel of ground”? (Gen. 33 : 18, 19; 48: 22; Josh. 24: 
32.) What other indications have we of the human weak- 
ness of Christ’s body? (Matt. 27: 32; Mark 15: 44; John 
19 : 32, 33.) On what other occasions did Christ ask, or 
receive, in order to get. a chance to give? (Luke 7 : 38, 48; 
19: 5,9.) What would Christ say to those who want only 
large audiences? (Jolfh 3:2; Mark 8:27; Luke 24: 32, 
etc.) How did the woman know Jesus to bea Jew? Whit 
dealings did the Jews have with Samaritans? (John 4: 8.) 
Why were they unfriendly? (2 Kings 17 : 23, 24,41; John 
8:48.) What later experience did Christ have with this 
enmity? (Luke 9 : 52-56.) What is the spirit of Christianity 
toward national or race or caste prejudices? (Acts 10 : 9-16, 
28, 34, 35.) 

3. Her New Wet (vs. 10-15).—What is the “ gift of 
God”? (Isa. 9:6; 42:6; Rom. 6:23; 8:32.) Whatis “living 
water”? (Jer.2: 13.) How did the Old Testament writers 
employ thissymbolism? (Psa. 23: 2% Isa. 12: 3; 44:3; Ezek. 
47 : 1-9; Joel 2: 23; Zech. 13:1; 14: 8.J How is Christ the 
“living water”? (Rev. 21: 6; 22 ; 1, 2,17.) What are the 
results if we drink of it? (John 4:14; Matt. 26: 28; Psa. 
17:15.) But if we do not? (2 Cor. 2:16.) How did Christ 
define.“ everlasting life” ? (John 17:3.) How does Christ’s 
““ whosoever” contrast with verse 9? Where is the blessedness 
in spiritual thirst? (Matt. 5 : 6.) 

4. Her Ovp Sin (vs. 16-19).—Why did Christ thus change 
the topic of conversation? (Prov. 28:13; Lake 18: 13, 14) 
How would Christ regard her sin? (Matt. 5: 32; Mark 10: 
2-12.) How was Christ a prophet? (Luke 7: 16; 24: ]9.) 
How alone can any sinner be permanently helped ? 








of our Lord’s claim for himself, that Philo and other Jewish 





5. Hern New Worsuir (vs, 20-24).—Why did she change 
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the subject? What was “this mountain” ? (Judg. 
Why was it holy? (Deut. 27; 11-14; Josh. 8 : 30-35.) Why 
did the Jews worship in Jerusalem ? (Deut. 12: 5-11; 1 Kings 
9:8; 11:18; Psa. 76:2.) Whien should we follow “our 
fathers’” religious views, and when not? (Psa. 44:1; 78: 
3-8 ;. Matt. 10 : 35-37.) How does the spirit of Christianity 
fit with an idolatry of places? (1 Tim. 2:8; Mal. 1: 11.) 
For what purpose does Christianity consecrate houses, and 
use rites and symbols? How did Paul preach that God is 
spirit? (Acts 17 : 24-80; 2 Cor. 3: 17.) How, in modern 
times, do we often forget this truth? How can worship be 
rendered thore spiritual? ‘What is the distinction between 
“in spirit” ahd “in truth”? How is salvation from the 
Jews alone? What comfort was there for the woman in 
verse 23? And in verse 22 (Rev. Ver.)? 

6. Her Savrour (vs. 25, 26).—What led the Jews to 
expect a Messiah? (Deut. 18: 15,18.) How does Christ tell 
men “all things”? (1 Cor. 2: 10-16.) How long before 
Christ saw fit to reveal his messiahship to the Jews? (Matt. 
16:17; 26:68, 64; Mark 14 : 61, 62; John 9: 37; 10: 36.) 
Why did he tel it here, and not in Judea or Galilee? (Matt. 
16:20; 17:9; Mark 8: 30.) 

7. Her Farrn.—How was Jesus blest by his labors? (John 
4: 81-38.) How was the woman blest, and her town? (John 


-4 : 28-30, 39-42.) What does this event teach Christians 


about the choice of a field for work ? about the way to teach? 
about the results of faithful teaching ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, Why .was Jesus going through Samaria? 2. Why did 
he talk with the woman at the well? 3. In what sort of 
places does Christ want us to tulk about him? 4. How did 
Christ get the woman to listen to him? 5. What did he tell 
her that he could do for her? 6. How did he tell her that 
God was to be worshiped? 7, What happened as the result 
of this talk? 8. How is Christ like a well of. water? 9. Who 
can have this water of life? (golden text.) 10. At what 
price? (golden text.) 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Many streams of instruction flow from the lesson of Jacob’s 
well, and there is refreshing for every soul in that which it 
proffers. 

Thirst is a craving thet all have felt.the force of. Thirst 
was the first want of the first-born, babe,’. Thirst forced a cry 
of agony from the lips of the dying Redeemer. The only cry 
that has come to us from the regions of despair brings a call 
for relief from the torture of endless thirst. Vain efforts at 
thirst-quenching fill our almshouses, our ingane asylums, and 
our jails. The Son of man showed his humanity in confessing 
to a sense.of thirst; and he asserted his divinity in declaring 
his power to quench all thirst with a never-failing supply of 
life-giving waters. What help and hope for the needy are 
in this trath of truths for the thirsting ! 

Not to a chosen people alone, but to the neediest of an out- 
cast race, our Saviour comes with his messages of sympathy 
and love. No barrier but that which the sinner raises against 
the proffer of redemption shuts out any aching, anxious heart 
from life and rest in'Christ. The inytation of our Joving 
Lord is to all, “ If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink,” 

Not in any one temple, nor at any one place, nor by any 
one mode of ritual or ceremonial, is there the only hope of 
worshiping God acceptably. “God is a Spirit: and they 
that worship him must worship in spirit and in truth.” It 
is not.a question of denominationalism, or of formal creed, 
that settles the relation of sinning man to the holy God; but 
the test is in the spirit of the sinner, who in a sense of need 
and of faith comes to Him who is able and is ready to forgive 
and to save. 

What traths these are for teacher and for taught! Only 
one Person who ever trod our earth had power to disclose 
these truths with positiveness; and to every soul who realizes 
their importance and preciousness the voice of that Person 
now comes directly : “I that speak unto thee am he.” 


ADDED POINTS, 


A place that is full of memories of God’s goodness to those 
who @#ere there in former times, is suggestive of assurances 
that God's love is as full and'free to-day as ever. 

What a blessing it was to that Samaritan woman to be 
asked a favor of by our Lord! He asks a favor of every one 
of us to-day. What is it? 

Tf she hiad known the whole truth—. 
that we might know now— 
knowing more? 

* How constantly the thirst is mocked by that which is taken 
to quench thirst! It is so with drinks for the body and with 
drinks for the mind and soul. What a lesson is here for the 
drinkers! ° 

He who would supply our thirst must first know its nature 
and its cause. Let us rejoice that our Lord knows us through 


If only we knew all 
Who is responsible for our not 
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every need. — supply 


How much easier it is to run oft on a denoniinational side 





issue than to face the main religious question of the hour! 


How about Jerusalem or Gerizim? election or free will? 
apostolic succession or independency ? 

Yet there are subordinate truths to be adhered to, even 
while they are not to be wrangled over. Jesus insisted that 
the Jews had an advantage over the Samaritans, even while 
grace included them all. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 
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HOME-MADE RELIEF MAPS OF 
PALESTINE. 


There are certain advantages in home-made maps; 
not merely because of their economy, but through the 
educating power of the process of construction and the 
associations that remain after the work is completed. 

Miss Emma F. Brown of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
tells her experience in making and using a “ relief” map 
of Palestine: 

“T bought for six cents such a board as is used at the 
back of picture-frames, eight pounds of putty for twenty- 
five cents, and five cents’ worth of powdered Indian red. 
The dimensions of the board were 13 by 30 inches, and 
about a quarter of an inch thick. 

“T first drew a pencil outline of the Dead Sea, covered 
the rest of the board with putty about half an inch thick ; 
then on this I drew an outline of Palestine. This gives 
the level of the Mediterranean Sea. I used the Indian red 
to give the remainder of the putty a rose-color,—not too 
deep. This was ddne by molding in the powder a little 
at a timé, as one mashes potatoes. 

“From Dr. J. L. Hurlbut’s Biblical Geography I 
obtained the relative elevations, the sections given on 
page $1 being very helpful, Mt. Hermon (9,000 feet) I 
made about two inches high; others relatively high. 
The molding of the mountains is somewhat slow, unless 
the work is done in a cool room. The river courses 
may be made with a stiletto or any dull-pointed tool. 

“ All. waters were colored a greenish blue, with oil 
paitits, after the putty hardened. I numbered, with 
black paint, the most important mountains, rivers, lakes, 
and cities, and arranged asimpleindex. After procuring 
a plain oak frame, to give finish and protection, I had a 
relief map of good size for about a dollar. 

“The young women of my class, who are about eighteen 
years old, came to my home one afternoon, and gid the 
coloring; and, while there was nothing else they could 
do, they had helped, were interested, and were ready to 
use the map when finished. We spend five minutes 
with it each Sunday. The girls take care of the map, 
putting it carefully in the library, where no harm can 
come to it. 

“A few Sundays ago one girl said this: ‘The places 
in the Bible seem much more real to me, and I am not 
so anxious to skip the big words.’ ” 

Asand heap has its fascinations for children on all 
days of the week, and the following description may 
indicate how to use italsoon Sunday. Mr. J. L. Spicer, 
of The American Sunday School Union, 8 and 10 Bible 
House, New York, calls his expcrience “A Timely 
Revelation : ” : 

“ Recently two boys, sons of prominent Sunday-school 
workers, were left in my charge fora Sunday. They 
had not met before in months, and the desire for play 
was almost irresistible. They were eight and nine years 
of agé. The morning hours seemed long tothem. Having 
a box of fine beach sand for baby on the veranda, I asked 
the boys to get some pebbles ; and making a heap of sand 
for the mountains of Lebanon, tracing the course of the 
river Jordan, and scooping out a place for the seas, put- 
ting the pebbles at different points to locate cities, I 
asked them what country that represented. They re- 
sponded at once, ‘ Palestine.’ 

“Greatly pleased to see the readiness of their answer, 
I catechised further. ‘What mountains are these in the 
northern part of Palestine?’ One guessed ‘ White Moun- 
tains,’ the other ‘the Andes.’ My elation gave place to 
surprise. Other questions brought out that they thought 
the river ‘Georgia’ flowed from the Caspian Sea down 
to the Red Sea, and that Jericho was the chief city 
situated on Mt. ‘Marcy.’ God had destroyed the 
‘cities of Pompeii’ with ‘fire and hail,’ and ‘lots’ of 
wives were turned to ‘pillows’ of salt. 

“ After correcting these errors, I had them take a trowel 
of sand from the Dead Bea and put it on Lebanon ; take 





a pebble from Jerusalem and put it where Jonah took 


ship, fleeing from God; and do many other such exer- 
cises. It is needless to say that the boys were intensely 
interested, and answered the questions perfectly in review 
the next day, having now a clearer understanding of 
‘ the lay of the land,’ as one said, than ever before. _ 

“ This test is worthy of a trial, teacher or parent, and 
it may be that you will engage in it with surprising 
results,” 


WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1891. 
Missouri, state, at Pertle Sprimgs...........0is...e0+sseees August 7-9 
Kentucky, state, at Middlesborough..............+-.+- August 25:27 
Arkansas, state, at Batesvilf€. ...............0 s:ss+00 September 1-3 
Indiana, state, at Logansport...........0. ssceses seeree September 1-3 
Tennessee, state, at Knoxville......... 01+ seeeseee September 9, 10 
Pennsylvania, state, at Bethlehem............ .....September 22-24 
Virginia, state, at Norfolk, 2.0.0.0... ....0..sasseeee seeeee sOCtODOr 6, 7 
Maine, state, at Portland, ......... .....00s cesses seveneene October 13-15 
New Hampshire, state, at Wolfborough.............. November 3-5 
Michigan, state, at Muskegon. ............::0000 seseeeees December 1-3 





AN OFFICIAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL GATHER- 
ING AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


The members of the International Executive Com- 
mittee and the officers and members of the executive 
committees of the state, territorial, and provincial Sun- 
day-school associations, are specifically addressed in the 
following communication from Mr. B. F. Jacobs, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the International 
Sunday-school Convention. But sach calls are a matter 
of interest to the whole Sunday-school world as showing 
the vitality at the organized center, besides keeping all 
informed as to the status of the work of the International 
Committee. 

“In accordance with the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee, approved by the International Conven- 
tion held at Pittsburg, June 24-27, 1890, a conference of 
the members of the International Executive Committee 
with the officers and members of the executive commit- 
tees of the state, territorial, and provincial Sunday-school 
associations, will be held at Chautauqua, New York, 
August 15-18, 1891. 

“The first meeting of the conference will be held in 
the parlor of the Atheneum Hotel, and subsequent meet- 
ings will be arranged at suitable times and places. 

“The object of this conference is as follows: 

“1. To consider the present condition of organized 
Sunday-school work in the United States and British 
North American provinces, to compare the plans of 
work, and to study how to make the assistance rendered. 
by the International Executive Committee more efficient, 

“ As far as is known by us, the work of your committee 
to help the organizations of the various state, tepritorial, 
and provincial associations is satisfactor d har- 
monious; but we desire the fullest confererice and the 
improvement of our work in every particular. 

“2. To review, and, if desirable, to perfect, the finan- 
cial plans of the International Committee, and, if possi+« 
ble, to provide for an associate worker to assist Mr, 
Reynolds in attending conventions and institutes, and to 
secure the appointment of a suitable worker among thé 
colored people of the South. 

“3. To consider the plans for the International Con- 
vention and the World’s Second Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, both to be held in the city of St. Louis, in the 
month of June, 1893. As the plans incident to these 
eonventions embrace the work of interesting Sunday- 
school representatives in all parts of the world, it is 
necessary that the preparation should be begun as early 
as possible, in order that the success we desire may be 
attained. 

“4. It will be remembered that your committee, in 
their report to the Pittsburgh Convention, proposed the 
appointment of a special committee of invitation, to 
visit the prominent places of the world, and by personal 
effort, and through meetings held with Sunday-school 
workers, to secure a full representation at the World’s 
Convention in 1893. Your committee suggested shat 
six persons be appointed as such committee; but it may 
not be possible to secure sufficient funds to send so large 
a delegation, but we have reason to believe that the 
money can be raised for the sending of at least two 
thoroughly qualified representatives to make the visita- 
tion of the whole world, and return in time to meet us at 
St. Louis. This matter will also come up for considera- 
tion at our conference. 





“ There will be an opportunity for such other matters 
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i sentatives of any state, territory, or province. 


“The work during the past year has been the most |. 


4 "important and successful of any year in our history. Mr. 
_ Reynolds has attended the following meetings, institutes, 
AT fim wbetlons: 
“State conventions in Manitoba, Maryland, West 
aes, ‘Virginia, North Carolina, North Carolina (colored), 
_ South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas; Illinois, Ohio, Nebraska, Iowa, and Minne- 
nota. 

“ One assembly in Georgia, 

“ Institutes in Michigan, and five in the state of Mis- 


“Meetings in the District of Columbia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Alabama, and Texas. 

_* District and county conventions in North Carolina 
and Illinois, 

“Mrs. W. F. Crafts of New York accompanied him 
to nine of these conventions, through the South. 

-* Both Mrs, Crafts and Mr. Reynolds have been in- 
vited to meet with us at Chautauqua, 

“ This time is chosen for the conference because, being 
_ at the very height of the Assemblv season at Chautauqua, 
it is believed a larger number could be secured than at 
any other time or place. . 

“The railroad arrangements to Chautauqua are the 
best that can possibly be obtained from all parts of the 
country, and inquiry at your ticket office will enable you 
to ascertain the cost. 

“The cust of board at Chautauqua varies from about 

one déliar per day in the boarding-houses to three dollars 
per day atthe Atheneum Hotel. Suitable places can be 
reserved in advance, and at such prices as the delegates 
desire-to pay, by addressing W. A. Duncan, Ph.D., 
Chantauqua, New York. 
) “1n addition to those included in the call, it is sug- 
gested by several~members of the committee that the 
invitation be extended to prominent Sunday-school 
workers who have manifested a special interest in the 
work of our association, and therefore such persons may 
be invited to attend the general meetings of the con- 
ference. 

| “You are requested to notify me, at an early day, of 

names of such persons as you know will attend the 
conference from your state, territory, or province, as the 
case may be.” 





THE BIBLE CONVENTION AT 
NORTHFIELD. 


| The annual gathering of college students at Northfield, 
Massachusetts, established and conducted by Mr. Moody, 
followed, as usual, close upon the termination of the 
Commencement season. It began June 27, and ended 
July 8. The attendance was larger than ever before, 
and the interest at least as great. The New England 
colleges, of course, had the largest representation, Yale 
leading them all. But the delegation from Princeton 
was large and of weight ; and that from Virginia and the 
Carolinas was surprising, in view of the distance they 
had to come. The great city colleges, of course, were 
represented, but slightly in proportion to their aggre- 
gate numbers of students, The University of Pennsyl- 
vania had six or eight; Columbia and the University of 
Boston, if represented, were not heard from. As the 
Western colleges now have a similar gathering of their 
own at Geneva Lake, the remotest state represented in 
that direction was Ohio. 

The key-note of the conference was given by Mr. Moody 
in the opening address, when he pleaded for the greater 
consecration of believers by a fresh repentance and a 
putting sway of sin, in order to the gaining of power 
from on high. This was strongly seconded in the sermons 
and addresses by the Rev. John Smith of Edinburgh, 
who was the speaker heard most frequently, and always 
gladly. It also was reinforced, in two notable talks 
from a student’s standpoint, by Mr. R. E. Spear of 
Princeton, who also conducted the Bible-training class 
every morning before the meetings. Otber speakers 
were Professor Moore of Union Theological Seminary in 
Virginia, who combined the grace of polish of Southern 
oratory with a fire of earnestness which was not the less 
felt because it was little displayed; President Harper of 
the new Chicago University, who gave instructive lec- 
tures on Bible difficulties and on the books of Jonah and 
Nahum; H. L. Hastings of The Christian; Professor 
Phillips of the school for training preachers for the 
colored people at Tuscaloosa, AJabama, who discussed 
the problem of the elevation of the seven millions of our 


As the Christian work in our colleges is under the 
hands of the college Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
several public meetings were given to its consideration, 
besides daily classes for the study of methods. The 
addresses of Mr. Mott, the general secretary of the work, 
and of Mr, Brocton of Vanderbilt University, were espe- 
cially noteworthy. When the latter expressed his will- 
ingness to undertake labor to extend the inter-collegiate 
Young Men’s Christian Association into the ten Southern 
states not already reached, Mr. Moody at once started a 
subscription for his support as an organizing secretary 
in the South. In a few minutes about $1,200 was 
pledged,—part of it from certain classes in Yale and 
Princeton. 

As usual, the afternoons were given up to athletics, 
and this on principle, It is thought best to relieve in 
this way the tension of interest and feeling aroused in 
the meetings, as otherwise there might be an injurious 
reaction. Mr, Stagg of Yale, as usual, was in charge of 
this. On the afternoon of the Fourth there’were com- 
petitive sports, and the most spirited race was won by 
Mr. Matsugata, a son of the Prime Minister of Japan. 
In the evening there was an “international ” celebration 
of the Fourth of July, in which the deputations of the 
various colleges “let off steam ”’ in college slogans, songs, 
and the like, besides speeches. The following days were 
marked by much solemnity and tenderness of feeling. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon thd editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing ftom the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.]} 





STEARNS'S EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIAN 
EXPERIENCE* 


The high character of the lectures delivered at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, on the Ely Founda- 
tion, has been maintained by Profesbor Stearns of Bangor 
in the course for 1890. The theme chosen by the lecturer 
is an inviting one, and one all too rarely receiving an 
adequate treatment. It is pleasant to be able to say that 
Professor Stearns, by such adequate treatment, has added 
to our apologetic literature a volume of permanent value. 
The Evidence of Christian Experience, in itself, deserves 
a discussion which is not only thorough, but also reverent. 
No one can write well on such a topic without experi- 
mental knowledge. Such knowledge will necessarily lift 
the discussion out of the region of fierce polemics into 
the higher atmosphere of affectionate evangelical apolo- 
getics, as it certainly has done in the case of the Ely 
Lectures for 1890. 

The author has arranged his matter in scientific form. 
While many points incidental to the main theme are 
necessarily touched upon, he moves on without needless 
divergence. 

The first lecture states the theme, and also the reasons 
for choosing it. “A brief survey of the changes which 
have taken place in the form and method of the Chris- 
tian evidences during the century upon whose last decade 
we are soon to enter” leads Professor Stearns to the con- 
viction that “ the recognition of this form of evidence is 
the essential and striking feature of the evidence of 
to-day ” (pp. 2, $1). Itisa proof of the author’s accu- 
racy, that, in the former of the two sentences quoted 
above, he recognizes the year 1891 as the beginning of 
the “ last decade” of this century. Modern apoldgetics, 
according to the analysis made in this lecture, include 
the historical evidences, the rational evidence, and the 
practical. The last, which deals with Christianity as a 
working-power in the world, may be viewed in two 
aspects: the outward result on the world, the church, 
and the individual; the internal effect, the Christian 
experience. Here the evidence is “derived from the 
manifestation to the believer himself, in his own inward 
spiritual life, of the presence and power of God and the 





*The Evidence of Christian nce ; a the Ely Lectures 
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While it has not been given due prominence in the past, 
and while at present it has been entangled with mislead- 
ing phrases,—such as “ Christian ” “ God- 
consciousness,” etc.,—Professor Stearns fully recognizes 
the prominence given to it by the Reformers, especially 
in the Westminster Confession. 

The second and third lectures take up the philosophi- 
cal presuppositions which underlie the proofs to be 
adduced; the former dealing with the theistic philoso- 
phy that forms its intellectual basis; the latter, with the 
anthropologica] postulates. The review is necessarily 
brief, but very thorough. The faults of the old methods 
are stated, the character of the present theistic arguments 
analyzed. The cumulative nature of the proof is rightly 
asserted, and the importance of the theistic philosophy 
fully admitted. The immanent relation of God to the 
universe is given due prominence, but the erroneous 
emphasis of rationalistic pantheism: carefully avoided, 
The philosophy of man that accords with this theistic 
philosophy is then traced, and the incompetency of self- 
redemption is shown to be a necessary conclusion. Here - 
Professor Stearns enters upon his real task. Lecture 
fourth discusses the genesis of the evidence; lecture 
fifth, its growth; lecture sixth, its verification. There 
follow two lectures on the philosophical and theological 
objections, and two more on the relation to other evi- 
dences. 

As a specimen of the method employed, a sketch of 
lecture four will suffice, Modestly confessing his trepi- 
dation in entering upon this part of the discussion, the 
author insists that the work in hand is one of the high- 
est scientific importance, a matter of spiritual fact, a sub- 
ject of rational thought, not a matter of sentiment. The 
first easentia] fact in the preliminary experience by which 
the entrance into the Christian life is made, is “that the 
initiative is known as coming from God” (p.112). This 
divine initiative has two aspects, external and internal, 
distinguishable, but inseparably connected in reality. 
The external aspect shows us. two instrumentalities, the 
objective Gospel or Word and the witnessing church. 
Here the discussion is candid, discriminating, and free 
from the half-ertors which are so common in dealing 
with these related instrumentalities. But due emphasis 
is put upon the internal aspect. The call of God is 
direct. How it addresses each one is depicted, and the 
momentous question it proposes to our free-will duly 
recognized. 

But all this is preliminary to distinctively Christian 
experience. That experience is attained by the free act 
of the human will, and that, too, in seeking redemption, 
not merely knowledge, or proof, or intellectual satisfac- 
tion. The act of will is a complex one, called repentance 
and faith. “These two exercises stand related to each 
other, I am inclined to think, as choice and volition” 
(p. 127), Professor Stearns is very clearin his statement 
of the common misenderstandings about repentance and 
faith, and it will surprise many to learn that he corrects 
these misunderstandings by quoting the answers of the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism. The remainder of the 
lecture is taken up with the result of this repentance and 
faith, and the evidence this result furnishes of the truth 
of Christianity. Here is first named “the revelation ot 
a new life in the soul;” for Professor Stearns rightly 
regards the new life as wrought by the Holy Spirit, its 
disclosure being conditioned upon the human act of 
will. This new life involves a radical transformation of 
the whole man,—in will, intellect, feeling, conscience, 
One who has this experience can be certain of its reality ; 
and this is the foundatien of the entire evidence. But 
other results follow: the conviction that this transforma- 
tion is wrought by God; the witness of the Holy Spirit 
within us; the same witness to personal union with 
Christ, to sonship with God, to forgiveness of sins, to the 
fellowship with God’s people, to the pledge of final 
blessedness. How important al} this evidence is, any 
one can see; how real it is as/a matter of fact, most 
believers know. That such facts have a right to demand 
a scientific treatment as fully as any other facts in 
anthropology is what this volume claims, and what 
humble Christians claim, without knowing } how scien- 
tific they are. 

The growth of this evidence in sanctification is treated 
in the same thorough manner. But the lecturer passes 
on to the verification of the evidence. Here the methods 
of scientific inquiry are given full validity, if “science” 
is allowed its proper wide significance, The result: is 
thus expressed: ‘‘ The evidence with which we are deal- 
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into a real and personally experienced 
knowledge by actual trial,—a trial in 
which the individual Christian finds the 
reality of his own experience verified by 
the testimony of all who, like him, have 
put the gospel to the test” (p. 230). 

The objections are grouped as philo- 
sophical and theological.» These are fairly 
stated, and as fairly mets The author here 
finds an opportunity to discuss some of the’ 
difficulties passed over in his review of the 
evidence.. He also-guards his own views 
from misleading inferences, especially from 
fanatical mysticism. In the closing lec- 
tures, the relations of this form of evidence 
to the historical, rational,and externally 
practical evidences are set forth. Here 
the author touches upon several “burning 
questions” of to-day. He intimates very 
strongly that the lack of evidence from 
Christian experience often makes nominal 
- Christians afraid of the full and free ex- 
amination of biblical questions. He shows 
how the relation of this evidence to that 
from miracles modifies the latter, and also 
makes against alleged modern miracles. 

The concluding paragraphs urge the 
importance of making this form of evi- 
dence more prominent, and the probable 
suceess that would result from such em- 
phasis. A few notes, mainly citations, are 
appended, and a full index furnishes a 
needed help for the student, 

Too high praise cannot be given to the 
author for the tone of tne lectures, The 
volume deserves a place on the book- 
shelves of any thoughtful . minister, but 
seems to be singularly well adapted to 
benefit intelligent Sunday-school teachers, 
for it makes prominent as evidence pre- 
cisely those facts with which such teachers 
are presumably most familiar. It shows 
now the common experience ofa believing 
soul becomes a truly scientific defense of 
Christianity. Against such an argument 
as is here set forth no amount. of pre- 
tentious learning avails. Moreover, the 
proper relation of this experimental know!- 
edge to other proofs is shown in a way 
that will be useful to teachers of Bible- 
classes, where there is more or less of 
questioning in regard to the trath of Chris- 
tianity. Probably this is the best time for 
the teacher to read the volume; for the 
Gospel of John, now the source of the 
International Sunday-schoo! lessons, has 
more to say about this evidence of Chris- 
tian experience than the other books of 
the New Testament. 


It is not an easy thing to write a bodk 
to fascinate the little fulks, and at the same 
time interest the older readers. A worthy 
éffort in this direction, however, is Prince 
Dimple,.and His Every-Day Doings, by 
Mrs. George A. Paull. Mrs. Paull is 
well known to the children under the 
name of Minnie E. Kenney, and Prince 
Dimple’s doings sre the chronicles of her 
own child. While the story and the lan- 
guage are perfectly simple and natural, it 
ia eaby to see that the mother-author has a 
clear insight, quick intuition, and profound 
sympathy with child nature. The narra- 
tive has fine literary qualities, and is full 
of point, life, and good-humor. The type 
is large and clear, the chapters short; the 
illustrations are process-work reproduc- 
tions of photographs made in the baby’s 
own-home, The pictures are not as clear 
as they ought to be, but they are a decided 
addition to the attractions of the volume. 
Many a mother can get wisdom as well as 
entertainment out of Prince Dimple while 
she reads it aloud to her own babies, who 
are sure to take the little hero into the 
circle of their affections. (8}<6 inches, 
illustrated, pp..129. New York: Anson 
D.,-F. Randolph & Co. Price, $1.25.) 
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the parent’s or the te 8 treatment of 
the developing intellectual tastes of chil- 
dren. To shoot over their heads is waste- 
ful; to assume that they care for noth- 
ing but twaddle is mischievous. Mrs, 
Cynthia M. St. John’s well-made, carefully 
edited, and attractively bound volume of 
selections, Wordsworth for the Young, starts 
with the correct assumption that. young 
readers can understand and assimilate good 
poetry better than bad. Indeed, Words- 
worth himself claimed that one of his most 
appreciative admirers was “a little boy of 
eight.”. The editor has shown. both en- 
thusiasm and discrétion, and the anthology 
is worth scores of weak books of so-called 
“juvenile” verse written down to the 
alleged level of children’s minds. Mrs. 
St. John’s work has already received high 
encomiums from distinguished Words- 
worth scholars. The numerous illustra- 
tions are spirited and interesting, although. 
they are not always well printed. (9X7} 
inches, cloth, pp. ii, 158. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co. Price, $1.25.) 






The new translation, by Lewis A. Muir- 
head, B.D., of the second edition of Dr. 
Edward Riehm’s Messianic Prophecy: Its 
Origin, Historical Growth, and Relation 
to New Testament Fulfilment, does not 
call for long notice, as the author’s views 
are well known, Those who are as yet un- 
familiar with his devout, earnest scholar- 
ship, may well first turn to his forcible 
assertion as to Christ’s claim of the ful- 
filment in himself of the prophecies in 
Isaiah 58, Theline of argument develops 
“the historical sense of messianic proph- 
ecy” to a final and divine salvation 
through Christ. In details he does not, of 
course, agree with all other commentators 
-as to the self-conscious nature of the spirit 
of prophecy, orthe application of particular 
prophecies; in central thought he is wholly 
conservative and spiritual, Dr. A. B. Da- 
vidson summarizes the author’s whole ar- 
gument in an introduction, which is hardly 
as strongly constructive as Dr, Riehm’s 
own pages. The appended bibliographies 
and text-indexes are very full. (8}<5} 
inches, cloth, pp. xx, 348. Edinburgh: 
T..& T. Clark; New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. | Price, $2.50.) 


The remarkable success of Professor 
Drummond’s The Greatest Thing in the 
World has led to the issue of similar brief 
 tractates of practical advice, published in 
the same covers of attractively printed 
stiff white paper. The Fight of Faith and 
The Cost of Character are two pungent talks 
to young men by Dr. Cuyler, whose apt- 
ness in direct religious suggestion has long 
been known. The style of the pamphlet 
hardly needs to be illustrated, but this 
strong sentence is worth copying: “Human 
life is character-building; for remember 
that character means exactly what we are, 
while reputation is only what other people 
think we are.”——In uniform style is 
Hope: The Last Thing in the World, ap- 
parently first written as a sermon, by the 
Rev. Dr. A. T, Pierson, one of whose more 
pointed sentences reminds us that “to be 
like Him is the condition of seeing him as 
he is.” (The Fight of Faith, pp. 30; 
Hope, pp. 30.- Each 6} 44 inches. New 
York and Chicago: Fieming H. Revell 
Co. Price, 20 cents.) 


The latest booklet by Principal H. G, C. 
Moule, the well-known Church of Eng- 
land evangelical, is, like most of its prede- 
cessors, designed to be helpful in the de- 
velopment of the spiritual life. Its title is 





Secret Prayer ; and ite earnest pages effec- 
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vty tiie Vas sea and the utility 


especially in view of some pres- 


n- | ent phases of indifferentism and formalism 


—of private devotion and family prayer. 
The most original chapter is that on “ the 
auricular Confessional of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” Christ being our one priest before 
God. Of “an organized and systematic 


‘confessional system” Principal Moule de- 


clares that “Scripture says absolutely 
nothing, and really primitive antiquity 
just as little.’ His remarks, elsewhere, on 
the need of extemporized private prayer 
by those accustomed to liturgical services, 
are sound and helpful. (5} 4 inches, 
cloth, pp. 143, New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. Price, 40 cents.) 
ilinabintinei tae 

Mary Frances Cusack, formerlya Roman 
Catholic nun, and a voluminous writer of 
books favoring the faith of Rome, left her 
old communion a few years ago, and en- 
tered the Episcopal Church in the United 
States, Her new book, What Rome Teaches, 
is clear and readable, free from the sensa- 
tionalism and extravagance of books of the 
“Maria Monk” order, but explicit in at- 
tacking the chief errors of the Roman 
system,—in particular, the claim of in- 
errancy, the practical working of the con- 
fessional, political interference, hostility 
to public schools, and inability to support 
doctrines by biblical proofs. At the same 
time, Miss Cusack urges Protestants to be 
fair and discreet in their attacks on Rome. 
(7454 inches, cloth, pp. 280. New York: 
The Baker and Taylor Company. Price, 
$1.25.) 


The new authorized American “ Brant- 
wood edition” of Ruskin’s works, with 
introductions by Charles Eliot Norton, 
and printed from type and 6n paper 
selected by Mr. Ruskin prior to his sick- 
ness; is much more satisfactory than its 
predecessors in this country, none. of 
which has been a creditable piece of 
bookmaking. In the present edition have 
appeared, thus far, The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, The Two Paths, the second 
volume of Modern Painters, Time and 
Tide by Weare and Tyne, Ethics of the 
Dust, and S:same and Lilies, the last of 
which is just ready, excellently printed 
on toned paper, uncut, and solidly bound 
in cool green cloth. (74> 5} inches, cloth, 
pp. xvii, 180. New York: Charles E. Mer- 
rill & Co. . Price, $1.50,) 


The autobiographic new book by the 
new member of the French Institute, 
“Pierre Loti,” is called A Child’s Ro- 
mance, and includes many of the tender 
and idyllic memories inevitable in any 
well-written work of the sort. It jacks, 
however, that union of poetic sensibility 
with verbal clearness which English read- 
ers, accustomed to the methods of prose- 
poets like Hawthorne, find most welcome 
in reflective stories of this sort, (75 
inches, cloth, pp. iii, 284. New York: 
W.8. Gottaberger & Co, Price, 90 cents.) 








~ BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunduy School Times is given zach week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
157,500 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The Advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on (00 insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take d certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in ench is- 
sue for a year, or a wniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollurs, may have 
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the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


To the Readers of The Sunday 
School Times. 


‘We have one hundred and fifty (150) extra 
fine 14k. gold-filled gentlemen's size hunting and open- 
on hand, ey are handsomely eu- 
wed, both in plain and elaborate desigus, and fin- 
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“They ate all fitted with Kigin Watch Co.'s BW. 
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e are thus putring the highest grade watch made 
within the reach of almostany one. If you dexire to 
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--tate if plain or fancy engraving is preferred. 
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INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
No trouble, no boiling, always . Put bd 
tin cans at 7fc. STEPH EN F. WHITMAN &80N 
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- HEAVEN, 


Those words, “ no tears,” will look so blessed 
To eyes dim from weeping ; 

Those words, “no death,” will come so glad 
To bodies graveward creeping ; : 

* No sorrow ” makes a thrill in hearts 
Long dead to other thrilling ; 

“ No crying” sounds so soft to ears 
Earth’s moans have long béen filling. 


“No night there” seems so bright to those 
Whose sun sank back at dawning; 

“No sea” sounds calm to those who sail 

Long tempest-tossed and mourning; 

“No pain” drops blessed on aching hearts, 
Whicetr fare their deepest dreading; 

“That rest” falls sweet on weary feet 
Unehosen pathways treading. 


But chiefly not'for these, O Lord, 
I would most long for heaven! 
For these blessed giits not mostly prize 
That home thy grace has given; 
But rather that there enters there 
No thing which can‘defile; 
That there my daily life shall be 
The sunlight of ’s smile. 


Less that my eyes are wiped from tears 
Than that they rest on thee; 

More that my heart shall love the right 
‘han free from pain shall be ; 

That there I shall love holiness 
And sin shall be abhorred— 

Less for the wo it hath brought me 
Than that it grieved my Lord ;— 


That there my will abidingly 
Shall be at one with his, 

Not changefully and fitfully, 
As here it always is; 

That there no sin shall ever spot ° 
My blood-washed soul again, 

I shall be pleasing in his sight 
Because I have no sin. 


There ever at his feet to sit, 
And wonder at the grace 

So large, so free, that it hath found 
In heaven for me a place ; 

Oh, not myself, but God, shall be 
The center in that day, 

The blessed gift of heaven will be 
The putting self away. 


MAKING AND TAKING 
OPPORTUNITY. 
[Richard Harding Davis, in Harper's Weekly.] 


The highest honor the graduating class 
of the great university of Harvard can pay 
one of its members is to elect him First 
Marshal on Class Day, or whatis virtually 
master of those time-honored ceremonies 
for which Class Day at Cambridge is 
famous. The young man who is elected 
First Marshal must have first stood the 
test of four years’ constant fellowship with 
the three hundred men of his class; he 
must have been watched by them in the 
dormitory, at work in the class-room, and 
at play on the ball-field—which some one 
has said is the best place to test the gen- 
tleman—and must not have been found 
wanting. Generally the Yight man is 
elected; occasionally he is not. This year 
the right man was elected. 

A regrettably large number of people do 
net know that a young gentleman named 
Artbur Cumnock was captain of the foot- 
ball eleven at Harvard last year, and that 
his eleven defeated the eleven of Yale, and 
that Yale, in her turn, crushingly defeated 
Princeton. This gaining of a virtual 
championship for Warveet made Captain 
Cumnock very popular there, but it did 
not. altogether explain to the casual visitor 
at Class Day this year why everybody, 
from Bishop Phillips Brooks to the young- 
ést ‘ Prep” from Phillips-Andover, should 
applaud, or jump from the ground and 
yell, as best suited his years and dignity, 
the name of Arthur Cumnock when it was 
thrown into the air by the president of the 
Junior class. He understood it better 
when he was told that Arthur Camnock 
had done more than win a championship 
and that it was ngt as the captain of the 
team that he was cheered with a hearti- 
ness and a loveliness of feeling that very 
few men hear, but because he had tanght 
a lesson, in the four years of his college 
life, of manliness and strength and fineness 
of character which had brought a new tone 
into the life of a great university that was 
not there when he came, and that will 
remain there now that he had gone. 

Every one who has not been to a Class 
Day at Harvard has at least done the next 
best thing, and read what Mr. William D. 
Howells has written of it ii ‘April Hopes” 
—a description that has shut off Class Day 
as possible material for literary work from 





all other writers for many years to come. 




















and the arena of seats on each side 
of it higher than the college buildin 
and filled with beantiful young girls an 
fond mothers and proud fathers, and as 
crowded with celebrities as the of 
an autograph album, And they know of 





the three great groups of under-classmen 
sitting on the turf at the foot of the tiers 
of seats, and the group of alumni of 


all ages, from those who. have dormitories 
named after them to those who have just 
hung out their names on lawyers’ shingles, 
and they know. how-slisof ‘these groups in 
turn cheer the old buildings and the fa- 
vorite sons of alma*miater and the alma 
mater herself, ~~ * 

This year. they cheeréd all the men or 
bodies of men they best loved, from 
Henry L. Higginson, who gave the ath- 
letic held in memory of the Harvard men 
who fell in battle, down to tlie "Varsity 
eleven, who train upon-it to win the lesser 
victories of to-day. And when this was 
done. Sapte Arthur Cumnock, who had 
led the ¢ eering up to this point, stepped 
back and looked conscious, for it would 
not do for him to give the time for the 
next cheer. But the little yellow-haired 

resident of the Junior class, who had 
Pided his time in impatience, leaped to his 
feet, and threw’ back his shoul ers, and 
swelled out his chest, and shouted, “ And 
now three cheers for Arthur Cumnock !” 
And the three hundred Juniors rose up 
from the turf as though they had been 
shot from a trap, and worked their elbows 
and yelled, and before they had fallen 
back breathless, the Sophomores and the 
Freshmen and the alumni had followed 
with a volley of cheers like the salute of a 
field battery, and the Boston people, and 
the visitors from New York-and from all 
over the West, were waving their hats and 
handkerchiefs, and beating their gloved 
hands and cheering too, and Arthur Cum- 
nock! was looking very red and embar- 
rassed and handsome. 

When Arthur Camnock came to Har- 
vard the fast set had marked it, in the eyes 
of the outside world, either wrongfully or 
rightfully, for its own. The prevailing 
tone was Harvard pessimism, and the 
manly thing, 80 the incoming Freshmen 
were told, and the chief end,of man, was 
to drink, and gamble politely, and wire 
for the societies, and cut recitations. 

n four years this idea of the manly thing 
has changed, and it has changed, so all 
who live in Boéton or Cambridge will tell 
you, because the man who was most con* 
spicuous in the college me owing to his 
place as the captain of the’ Varsity eleven, 
threw all of his influence on the side of 
tethperance in all things, fair play at either 
play or work, and showed at all times, 
whiether on or off the field, the courtesy 


and modesty and strength of a gentleman.- 


I think the man who sends a rival captain 
a protecting bandage for the rival cap- 
tain’s broken bones a week after the riva! 
captain has defeated him sorely and 
laughed him and his men to scorn, shows 
the mettle of the man who is apt to fight 
fairly either on the whitewashed gridiron 
of a foot-ball field or in the counting-room 
of ‘a bank, and the college showed they 
thought so too, for they did not turn off 
Captain Cumnock after his first defeat, but 
held a great mass-meeting to re-elect him, 
and endorsed all he had done, and bade him 
good, hick; and told him to go in and try 
again. And the business men of Boston 
must have thought so also, for before he 
graduated they offered him more places 
than Pooh Bah himself could fill, and tried 
to get him away even from his own father. 
A few weeks ago a young English officer 
was given a chance to distinguish himself 
in India, and he jumped at the chance, 
and defeated four thousand rebellious In- 
dians with eighty trained men, and the 
Queen gave him a Victoria Cross and two 
promotions, and a great many other fine 
things. But long before Lieutenant now 
Major. Grant did this, a brilliant. writer 
wrote that “ It ia given to very few men to 
catry @ line to a sinking ship, or to place 
a flag upon the walls of Lucknow.” The 
important word in this quotation, as you 
sée, or as I understand it, is “given.” It 
. isa gift; itis nothing to boast of as having 
been worked for or won. For surely 
when the chance is given to do either of 
these thitigs; only the poorest of men will 
refuse to take the risk to seize it. Andso 
the man who makes his chance for him- 
self must be counted the greater of these 
two. 
It is éasy enough to walk up a wall, 
even with cannon on top of it, when the 
héro-wotshiping world is looking on to 
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as this young America un- 
known and unheeded, and to make him- 
self and his own personality felt through 
four long years, and to win over to his side 
the sentiment of two thousand collegians, 
and to make them unconsciously tollow 
and copy his manliness of life, is a much 
more dificult thing to do, and a much finer. 
rs a can put up stained-glass windows 
and buiid dormitories and give prizes for 
special courses named after the donor, if he 
is rich enough. There is nothing easier 
than to give money if one has it,—it is one 
of the advantages the rich enjoy,—bat it is 
not so easy to make yourself a power by 
living straight and true. And so, while 
there may be no walls to storm for the 
thousands of young boys who are entering 
the Freshman classes of our great univer- 
sities this coming fall, they all have the 
chance Arthur Cumnock had, and while 
they cannot all be captain of the ’ Varsity 
eleven and win championships, they can 
do as much as he did to help their fellow- 
students, and to make the life of their a/ma 
mater higher and purer for their presence. 

And as we have not been slow over here 
in taking off our caps to the young English 
lieutenant, I think we should be equally 
ready to do as much, or as little, for this 
young American captain, not because we 
are Americans, and certainly not because 
we are Harvard men, which some of us 
are not, but because he did more than take 
his chancé when it came, by making one 
for himself. ones, 





OUR HUMBLE ASSOCIATES. 


[| Froma sermon by the Rev. Dr, George Leon Walker. ]} 


To a thoughtful mind, and to a sensitive 
heart, there are few questions which can 
appeal with more interest or more pathos 
than the mutual relations of animals and 
men. 

Here we human creatures are surrounded 
by ranks of other creatures, in varying de- 

rees of proximity and acquaintanceship, 
But who are, after all, mysteries tous. We 
know them, and yet we know them not. 
We recognize in them mental processes 
kindred to our own, emotions and affec- 
tions similar ‘to those we feel; and yet 4 
dividing wall of mystery separates them 
from us, 80 that we eannot exactly enter 
into their minds, or put ourselves precisely 
in their place. There is something puz- 
zling and interesting about this, which 
piques curiosity and yet baffles it. Here 
is a dog you have had as a companion 
and friend for years, or a horse you have 
owned and been on good terms with for 
an equal period, and yet just how life looks 
to your dog, and just what your horse 
thinks of you, are interesting questions 
which you have probably asked yourself 
a good many times without getting al- 
together satisfactory answers. I think 
very likely the angelic ranges of intelli- 
gence above us have much the same sense 
of mystery concerning us, and are jn a 
simijar way, and perhaps no less, perplexed 
as to the processes of our minds. 

Mental philosophers, in the pride of 
human superiority, are apt to minimize 
animal intelligence, and, just about in 
proportion to their unacquaintance with 
the beings of whom they write, depreciatt® 
their faculties. Forced to admit the ex- 
istence in them of memory, affection, some 
degree of reason and will, they for the 
most pagt, so far as I have observed, try 
to draw a line of effectual separation be- 
tween animals and men at the point of 
self-conscivusness, affirming that a dog or 
a horse, howeVer conscious he may be of 
things external to himself, is not conscious 
of himself as a separate emtity, whose own 
existence or condition becomes a matter 
of distinct realization. 

Against the validity of this attempted 
discrimination I think any one who hax 
had the fortune to be at all intimately as- 
sociated with intelligent specimens of 
some of the higher orders of animal life 
has seen manifold reason to protest. . ... 


How anybody can doubt an ‘animal’s | 


self-consciousness of good or evil estate 
who has ever been brought into contact 
with an abused and over-worked horse, 
for example, and seen—im the language 
of a writer in a current number ‘of the 
Atlantic Monthly—“ that strained and 
anxious expression of the eye,” which so 
often marks such victims of cruelty and 
severity, I cannot comprehend. Self-pity 
and despair are not prerogatives of human 
sufferers alone. They speak ont of the 
worried, troubled eyes of creatures we cal] 
dumb, but who are dumb only. to those 
who will not recognize tokens as indicative 
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I this estimate of their own 
condition has occasionally an even, pegic 
illustration in some of the higher 8. 
The instances are known and nti- 
cated, and indeed not infrequent, of de- 
liberate suicide by horses and dogs, and 
even sometimes by cattle, sick and tired 
of the hardships and troubles of life. 
When it comes to an obviously inten- 
tional act of self-destruction, by drownin 
or otherwise, of some of these dum 
sufferers, one wonders where the line does 
run between the consciousness of trouble 
in man and animal.... 

These mysterious creatures of God’s 

rovidence encompass us on every side. 
They are of varying capacities of mind 
and heart, and are in diferent degrees of 
familiarity of association with us. Some 
are brought into very close relationshi 
Some eross our tracks only occasionally. 
The horse, the ox, the ass, the dog, the cat, 
the sheep, the goat, the camel, some kinds 
of fowls and birds, have been the almost 
immemorial associates of the human 
family; have become part of our organized 
communitary life, and find their main 
welfare. or misery, not in the primitive 
conditions of self-dependence characteris- 
tic of a state of ancestral wildness and ex- 
emption from human influence, but in the 
artificial conditions of dependency on the 
being into contact with whom they have 
been so closely brought. 

And even in the case of the animals and 
birds, not so made a part of the communi- 
tary machinery of human society, a great 
portion of their happiness or sufferio 
depends on the attitude toward them o 
man.... Asa general rule the welfare of 
the other orders of created existence is 
compatible with human welfare, may be 
promotive of that weliare; while on the 
other hand—and this is thespecial pointwe 
are now considerifig—their welfare largely 
hinges on the treatment of them by man- 
kind, Now itseems as if this ought to be, 
to any reasonably considering mind, a very 
affecting consideration. And yet how little 
it is considered. What an awful chapter 
is the story of creaturésuffering at the 
hand of one who ought to be a protector 
and a friend... . 

But from this fact of the dependence 
of so large a portion of the animal world 
on man for its positive welfare, or its ex- 
emption from suffering, arives another 
fact or principle important to be remem- 
bered by us. This relationship imposes 
on man the moral responsibility of making 
the suffering of the animal world as little 
48 ible.... 

an has authority over the animal 
world. But it is not an unlimited an- 
thority. It is not power without restric- 
tions. It has restrictions grounded in 
the claims of the subjected. party to just 
treatment; to a treatment not abusive of 
those capacities of mental, emotional, and 
physical suffering which are a part of the 
divinely implanted nature of the creature 
itself. And it has its restrictions, also, in 
the nature of the being who exercises the 
delegated and entrusted power. The 
question is a moral one, if there is a 
moral question anywhere in the world, 





‘To abuse an.animal is to commit a two- 
defense- 





fold wrong. It wrongs the poor 
less beast, and it wrongs the nature of the 
man who does it. It spites and ra 
the mind and heart and body of a creature 
whose range of capacities for feeling and 
suffering are a deep and mysterious 
and it spites and ravages the moral sense 
of the man or woman or boy who perpe- 
trates or allows the wrong. 
The ownership of animals by man is: 
thus a trust to be administered under the 
divine penalties which are attached to all 
trusts. The violation of the trust brings 


moral damege to the violator, as well as 
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For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 22 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It'embodies d thew idea in Sunday- 


school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. 


Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year; 
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Specimen copies free. 
The, Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


Issued quarterly. 


16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 


International Sunday-school lessons, In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 


one which he would let alone. 


It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. 


It is cheaper, even, 
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“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

Sarorto is the honse-wife’s best friend. With 
Mt she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
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Hints on Child Training, 


By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 
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beautiful and helpful. 
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This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says : 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
experience, are marked wisdom 


and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime’ as between the old and brutal, methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucher and Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull's object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
teachers. Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


A book of over 300 pages, size 74%4X5% inches, beautifully | 
_ bound in cloth and gold. Price, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PustisHer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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healthful. A rehmed Chrixian home. New building, 

with modern improvements. ion begins Septem. 
ber 16, 1891. Send for catalogu 

EK. 8. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 




















HOUGHTON _ SEMINARY 


tages ce for eal ning & Con treparatio for coll oer ke 

r gaini: a oe n for college and for 
social life. rfect. Send for references. 
Se yeah at a. eEN SDICT, A.M . Clinton, N. Y. 


ICKETT COLLECE 


USINESS Al AND SH SHORTHAND 
good positions. 


doth sexes assi 
‘Sood tar Creuiars td Report ‘Caveat ormeat 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Removed in 1383 from Chestput St, Philadelphia, to 
Ogonts, the spacious country seat of Jay Copk ®, will 
begin its forty-second year Wednesday, Sept. 3. 
For circulars, apply to Principa.s, Ogonts School, 
Mon 





ery County, 
incipals. 
Mires Prances KE. BENNETT, 


Principal Emerita 
Miss H. A. DILLaYR. 





Muss Sytvia J. Eastman. 


:" 
vvvvvVvVveC""""°°°°7°—7°—7°7 CTT Tee Teer 


_East Greenwich, 











EDUCATIONAL. 
S'sn for circular t to ) MYSTIC VALLEY IX- 
STITUTE, Mystic,Conn, 27th year. Both sexes. 


\LASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE. 
/ Poughkeepsie, N. Y. For Young Ladies and 
Children. Graduating course or studies selected. 
SARAH . BUTLER, 











PRR Age = ey SEMINARY. 

ns tember ege preparatory a: 

vanced coureus. Fine oe Ot in Muste and art. 
Steam heat. Send tor catal 

IsaBRLLa ( Ga. FRENCH, Prine cipal, Kalamasoo, } Mich. 


ALMA, ‘382 yoiinc 


Over 200 at 200 studen Address PRincIPaL aioe ED. dD. 








"EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 





Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses, $200 a year ——— ber 1. For prantzeted 
catalogue, write Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., 


RL 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 

One of the aye ae and classical schools in 
New England. e payment of $200, one-half in ad- 
vance, and the remainder January 15, will cover 
ordinary taition, with board, for “7 year beginning 
—- r2. Send for catalogue tc 

Ga. MM STEELE, Principal, Wilbraham, Mass. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


Fer Young Men: wh A hw aang “~ open aoe 38th 
year Septem M4. For a. address 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, -M., Pres., Claverack, N. Y. 





DOYLESTOWN. RPA. 


DOYLESTOWN SEMINARY. 
Both sexes Number of boarders limited. Attend- 
ance three times ie as it —" ay year ago 


Ay liar beauties belong 
ment, brilliant in af full oO partes itt ap wide a 


He is 4 great man, a broad man, and a wise Hae: 


to the gifted 6 argu. 
nflosaphsis In be oy And it ale also 5 A is 


m, stands second to no living man mf 
° living statesman has so mpay whe heed h 





counsels, When such a man, busy with tre great and eas 4 of state, finds time to take up 
other topics, it is wise 1@ listen, Daring the pas past year, r. Gl ne has furnished a series of of articles 
wees ve Impreznable Rock of Holy "to The Sunday School Tim The olume 
published contains this entire series, aasther with eme and additions by tne emi; 
anther, Itis a book which every young man and young woman wou be the wiser and better for eminent 
That it is just as good for their fathers and mothers, remains true,”— The Datly Inter- , Chicago. 


This book shows how the Bible appears to a statesman and man of affairs, after he has caréfully weighed the evidence which 
erhaps Mr. Gladstone’s powers were never used to better purpose than in the writing of 

o have been accustomed to look to the theologians for the defense of the Bi 
are the convictions of such a representative layman regarding it. 
A book of 358 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, with portrait and facsimile letter of commendation from Mr. 


ible are anxious to learn what 


Agents wanted for this and for other books. 











‘EDUCATIONAL, 
arli m Seminary for Young Ladies, wae 
Chester, Opens Sept. 14, Good buildin 
tiful location, ~~ pirew ing: i eene. Ring eve 
dD, 


$180 per year. Catalogues, R, 


WESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY, 
Hudson, ©, A high-grade, Christian preparatory 
school, In 10 years oo sent 89 students to 14 colleges. 
Catalogue. N N B. HOBART, PRINCIPAL. 








HE 20th semt-annnal trainin 
ss SSO AER NDERARTEN Association 
ednesday in September. r fall partic 
lars, address the At. 70G0 FRER KIWDRRCART ES 
ASSOCIATION, 175 22d Street, Chicago. Tuition free. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. Thorough prepa: 


re 
ye: ped Ample play New uha 
nipped. mple play-grou ds. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M inn Ww eseunter, Mara. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, eon thee 


classes of the Chi- 
ssociation will open 








thorongn cigeat “edacation nities for the cera and 
? +g thing reas RY Benton NS, Prinelpal, 





SS 
Sie te bars see 


= COLLEGE, 





SWARTHMORE 
Opens 9th month, 8th, 1891. Thirty: minutes from 
Broad Street Station, ‘Philadelphia. Under care of 
Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, leading 
to classical, engineering, scientific, and literary de. 
Frees. Healthful loca: on, extensive nds, build- 
labo: ratories, and libraries. For 


particulars and catalogue, ead 


DENT SwanriworE C Cor ommend 


PENNSYLVANIA mee 


AGADEMY. 
CHESTER, . 30th year. Fall term opens Septem- 
ber 16, 1891 
Military 


A College. 
Courses in Ctvii Engineering, Chemistry, Architec- 
ture, Arts. 
Preparatory course of one 
Circulars of Coronet CHARLES e  HYATT. 


An Institution of National Reputation. 


Peirce Colege== 











= of Business == 
== .. Shorthand, 


(Record Building, Second, Third, and Fourth Peeve.) 
917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


For years an annual enrolment of more than a 
thousand students. 1,264 students last year. A 
Faculty of thirty specialists. 

Moerning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions. 
Private Classes in German and French. 

Fall term begins Monday, Bo gaa 31. Applica- 
tion in advance necessary. 2 Sittings limited’ Pro- 
cure descriptive College Annual, on. 

THOMAS May PEIRCE, PH.D., 


} Principal and Founder. 
aa@-Graduates snstpntiyiy assisted to positions. 


DO NOT ‘STAMMER. 


Refer to John Wana Postmaster-General ; 
and George W. Childs propristOr Philadelphia 
Ledger; also co D. Wattles, publisher of The Sun- 


<—s 
o4-page pamphlet to E. 8, JOHNSTON'S 
pring Garden Street, Philadel- 











_STAMMERING. 


Causes and 





Magnificent new batt easly 
RoR Ww Ww RELER, + ncipal. ¥. 





Defeets, Their 
a mt 4 W. Ham 
S ei r aad Hi en bridge, 





publisher will refund to subscribers amy money that they lose thereby 


— 


Should, however, an advertisement : of a pe a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 








